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A Musician 


My friend and I, doing a little so- 
cial work in Philadelphia, spent sev- 
eral nights in a church-owned hos- 
pice on Race Street, just off the 
Parkway. 

One evening as we sat leisurely in 
the lounge making our observations 
appear casual we ran into an unusual 
bit of life that challenged us to the 
core. 

A one-armed fellow came drifting 
in, went directly to the piano across 
the room, and shortly was filling the 
place with fine music. After several 
selections my friend and I arose and 
walked over to the pianist. I said, 
“I would like to have heard you 
when you had your other arm.” 

The kindly~natured young man, 
looking up, softened his music as he 
replied, “You couldn’t have done 
that, for I have never had two arms. 


I was born like this’—he partly 
raised the armless shirtsleeve. “But 
I have tried to use the one I do 
have.” 

He raised the tempo slightly and 
continued to play. We drifted back 
across the room to our chairs, sat 
down again, and listened. 

That night some hours later, as I 
lay awake upon my pillow, his music 
kept playing its way into my heart. 
I wiggled the fingers on both my 
hands and felt ashamed that I had 
two good arms and ten fingers and 
could not play a note. Finally I 
dropped off to sleep, but not until 
it was indelibly impressed upon my 
inner mind that a one-armed fellow 
had learned to play beautifully while 
many of the rest of us, with no dis- 
ability such as his, have failed day in 
and day out to use our talents. 

RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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UNITED STATES 
Retreat from Fifth Avenue? 

Not many congregations have a 
chance to turn down $3,750,000 for 
their church building. That may hap- 
pen in New York City. The big brown- 
stone Church of St. Nicholas, home of 
a Dutch Reformed congregation dating 
back to 1628, stands in the shadows of 
Rockefeller Center. An offer of 
$3,750,000, it has been reported, is be- 
ing made for the site upon which a 40- 
story building would be constructed. 

There is a $750,000 mortgage on the 
church. The congregation could move 
uptown into an East Side residential 
district, some of its officials propose. 

Sale of the church would be like “a 
betrayal of our trust in God and a re- 
treat for religion” says Dr. Joseph R. 
Sizoo, pastor. Over a New York radio 
station he appealed to listeners to 
“Join us in prayer to God that this may 
not come to pass.” 

Final decision is in the hands of the 
consistory, which includes 28 laymen 
and five pastors of the five Collegiate 
Reformed churches in New York City. 
A vote, scheduled for Feb. 7, was de- 
ferred until March owing to a tech- 
nicality in recording actions of a pre- 
vious consistory meeting. 

“A flattering financial offer has often 
a strange way of blinding the minds of 
people to the values that money can- 
not buy,” says Dr. Sizoo. “Through the 
long years this church has stood like a 
spiritual landmark bearing witness to 
our Protestant affirmation of faith. .. .” 


Let the babies cry 
Little children may make noise if 
necessary, and won’t disturb anyone in 
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IN THE NEWS ..-.- 


St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mothers may sit with their 
children, yet see and hear the service. 

Solution of the ancient crying-baby 
problem is a glass-enclosed room in a 
balcony at the rear of the church. For- 
merly it was a choir loft. The services 
are carried into the room by a loud- 
speaker system. 

The idea came from the pastor, the 
Rev. Arthur P. Michelfelder, it is re- 
ported by Religious News Service. 


Sermon on ninetieth birthday 

A good many sermons—preached by 
a great variety of preachers—have — 
actually been written by Dr. Gerald B.— 
F. Hallock. For years he edited Doran’s 
Minister’s Manual, which offers clergy- 
men a practically painless way of get- 
ting ready for Sunday. 

On Jan. 27 Dr. Hallock preached a 
sermon himself, in celebration of his 
90th birthday. It was from the pulpit 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, | 
Rochester, N: Y. He is still assistant | 
pastor of the church, with which he 
has been associated nearly 56 years. 

“One city, one church, one family 
residence, one superlative wife, all for 
more than 55 years,” said Dr. Hallock. | 
“It pays to stay put. It has been a lot 
of fun living for 90 years.” | 


| 

Book of the year | 
Every member of the Lutheran Lay- | 
man’s Movement will get a copy of. 
The Minister and the Ministry, by Dr. 
Walton H. Greever, announces Henry 
Endress, associate director of the 
Movement. | 
The book, originally prepared as the 
Knubel-Miller lectures which were de- 
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livered at theoiogical seminaries 
throughout the country, was recently 
published by the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. 
_ There are now 166 members in the 
_Layman’s Movement. Last year mem- 
bers received the notable By the Rivers 
of Babylon, a collection of sermons by 
the heroic Danish pastor, Kaj Munk. 


Catholics read 

_ There are now 10,654,918 buyers of 
Roman Catholic publications in the 
United States, estimates the NCWC 
News Service. That is a gain of 14.4 
“per cent in three years. There are 367 
publications. 


But Protestants too should be a 


duced to read Catholic papers, thinks 
Archbishop John Gregory Murray of 
| St. Paul. He is chairman of the NCWC 
|}press department. “The entire Cath- 
‘olic population of the country should 
/accept the responsibility of a crusade 
ithat would not only put a Catholic 
fpaper in the home of every Catholic 
in the United States but in the home 
of every non-Catholic. 

He wants Cathclics to give the money 
ffor fully paid subscriptions for their 
|Protestant neighbors. There could be 


a total weekly circulation of 100,000,000 
among non-Catholics, he thinks. 


Here are the children 
More children than were ever gath- 
ered before in any Lutheran Church 
in the United States! That’s the esti- 
mate from St. John’s Church, Salisbury, 
N. C., of the congregation assembled 
on Jan. 27. There were nearly 1,000 
children among 1,368 who attended. 

They came from many communities 
to take part in the “dedication service 
of the Children of the Church gifts.” 
A budget of $12,000 had been set for 
the children of the United States and 
Canada, but when the money finally 
reached North Carolina the total was 
$18,319.98. 

Representatives were present from 
each of the ULC boards to accept the 
offering. “We, the Children of the 
Church, present this gift to the Board 
of Foreign Missions to help the literacy 
movement in foreign lands,” said the 
boy announcer. “We present this gift 
to the Board of American Missions to 
buy a trailer chapel...” and so forth. 
An address was made by Judge James 
F, Henninger of Allentown, Pa., mem- 
ber of the ULC Executive Board. 


DA thousand children gathered in Salisbury, N. C., to present gifts of "The Children of the Church" 
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Farmers prefer religion 

Radio listeners on farms and in small 
towns prefer programs featuring re- 
ligious hymns and sermons, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has discov- 
ered through a nation-wide survey. 

News programs and discussions of 
farm problems are second in listener- 
interest. The survey was made to help 
determine policies of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Farm organizations have criticized 
programs of the major networks. They 
say the broadcasters disregard needs of 
farmers, who like more serious pro- 
grams than city dwellers. The “old- 
time” music, both religious and sec- 
ular, is preferred above anything else 
by rural listeners. 


Million more Presbyterians 

Presbyterians in recent years have 
fallen behind other major American 
denominations in adding members to 
their church rolls. Now they plan to 
seek 1,000,000 new members for the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., within the 
next three years 

Plans for the campaign are aimed 
primarily at young people. On May 21 
a gathering of 500 leaders will be held 
at Atlantic City—two days before the 
annual general assembly—to arrange 
the program. 

“The major phase of the campaign,” 
says Dr. George E. Sweazey, secretary 
of the Presbyterian commission on 
evangelism, “will be establishment of 
area schools for visitation evangelism.” 
Special services will also be held in 
10,000 churches. Membership of the de- 
nomination is now 2,100,000. 


Lutherans in "uranium stage" 
Lutherans, says Congressman A. L. 

Bulwinkle, are still in the uranium 

stage. They will have to be mixed and 
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molded together before they can re. 
lease maximum energy in an atomi 
age. 

Speaking to the Lutheran Society o 
New York on Jan. 23, Congressmaz 
Bulwinkle, who is a member of th 
ULC Executive Board, said that an enc 
of jurisdictional strife between riva 
labor organizations can hardly be ex 
pected while churches are unable t 
achieve unity. 

“In Lutheran World Action,” said thi 
Congressman, “we are coming t 
achieve co-operation, harmony, ant 
unity of which all are proud.” Bu 
“there are too many kinds of Luther 
ans. If there were a complete ans 
spiritual unification, as well as a com 
plete physical unification, the churce 
would find itself in a position to shoul 
der all its responsibilities and to mee 
the situations that arise.” 

Every Lutheran layman needs “a jet 
propulsion engine in his religious sys 
tem,” Congressman Bulwinkle statec 
In view of the 50 per cent of America 
people who are not members c 
churches, and the 64 per cent of th 
members who do not regularly attenc 
Lutheran laymen could exert som 
missionary effort on their neighbor 
he proposed. 


Co-operation 

Lutherans of America must be will 
ing to “join hands with all who se 
eye-to-eye with us” in greater unit 
based on the word of God and recorde 
in the Bible, said Dr. Martin J. Heir 
ecken of the Philadelphia Seminary : 
one Of the first of the 38 inter-Luthere 
seminars being held throughout tt 
country. 

“A positive rather than a negati 
attitude toward the remainder of Pro 
estants” was called for by Dr. Leona: 
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PHILADELPHIA FAMILY. Members of staff of United Lutheran Publication House in 
Philadelphia and members of ULC Board of Publication attend gathering in celebration 
of 90th anniversary of organization. ULPH staff \in Philadelphia numbers 170. 


Ludwig of Niagara Falls, N. Y., ad- 
dressing the seminar, held in Washing- 
fon, D. C. 


Women to finance new buildings 

Authorization for major expenditures 
for new buildings in the ULC mission 
in India was given by the Women’s 
Missionary Society at the executive 
committee meeting Jan. 29. A hall for 
women at Andhra College, a doctor’s 
residence at the Kugler Hospital in 
Guntur, and expansion of the Baer 
Hospital in Chirala will be financed by 
the women. 

Funds are being provided for re- 
ewal of mission work in China. Money 
as also been allotted for relocation and 
econstruction of the Queen Louise 
ome in the Virgin Islands. This is an 
nusual instituticn for the care of sick 
nd neglected babies. 
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ore chaplains for veterans 
' A change in policy regarding chap- 
lains at Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals has been announced by General 
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Omar N. Bradley. Every hospital hav- 
ing 150 beds will be provided with a 
full-time chaplain, and _ additional 
chaplains will be secured for each ad- 
ditional 500 beds. Formerly only 500- 
bed establishments had full-time chap- 
lains. 

Ninety-nine hospitals have been es- 
tablished, according to recent an- 
nouncements. Eighteen Lutheran chap- 
lains have been appointed. Chaplain 
Edmund A. Weber, Missouri Synod 
clergyman, has been named as assist- 
ant director of the chaplaincy service. 


CANADA 


Right and wrong? 

Canadians were shocked when they 
learned that their deputy minister of 
national health, Maj.-Gen. G. Brock 
Chisholm, had gone to Washington, 
D. C., and made a speech in which he 
suggested to psychiatrists that much of 
the world’s trouble may be a result of 
teaching children morality. 

He spoke of “the unnecessary and 
artificially imposed inferiority, guilt 
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and fear, commonly known as sin, un- 
der which we have almost all labored, 
and which produces so much of the so- 
cial maladjustment and unhappiness in 
the world... . 

“We have swallowed all manner of 
poisonous certainties fed us by our par- 
ents, our Sunday and day school teach- 
ers, our politicians, our priests, our 
newspapers, and others with a vested 
interest in controlling us,” said Maj.- 
Gen. Chisholm. 

A controversy broke out quickly 
over the address. “General Chisholm 
should have endeavored to keep a per- 
spective which allowed for the fact that 
there has been a simple faith by which 
men could live long before psychiatry 
was thought of,” protested the Toronto 
Globe and Mail. “Tearing down this 
faith is not enough.” 

Dr. Herbert Bruce told the House of 
Commons that the Chisholm address 
had “shocked the Christian conscience 
of the country.” Pressure was applied 
on the Cabinet for the dismissal of Dr. 
Chisholm. American psychiatrists rose 
in the doctor’s defense. 

January bulletin of the Lutheran 
Seminary in Waterloo says that ideas 
of Dr. Chisholm about letting children 
grow up without imposing on them the 
ethical standards of the community “is 
clearly a rejuvenation of naturalism in 
education, as Rousseau expounded it. 

“All of life in its reality in personal, 
national, and international relationships 
is a refutation of such utopian natural- 
ism.” 

MEXICO 
Opposition was helpful 


Two years after anti-Protestant ag- 
itation was stirred up in Mexico, Lu- 
therans in Mexico City find that the 
net result has been a benefit. 

“This persecution apparently has 


backfired. It gave our Lutheran churel 
more publicity in a short time than i 
had been able to get in the course 0 
years before,” says the Lutheran Wit. 
ness. The Mexico City congregation i 
a mission of the Missouri Synod. 

Fanatical mobs, in some instances in. 
cited by their priests “have attacke: 
Protestant churches, mobbed non. 
Catholics, and even killed the so-callec 
heretics,” the Witness summarizes. Th 
attacks of May 1944 were directed mor 
against Lutherans than against any; 
other Protestants. 

“Bills with propaganda  directe: 
against our mission in Mexico Cit 
were found pasted on house doors it 
the areas where our church carries 0: 


its work,” reports the Witness. Thre 


hundred bills slandering Lutheranisn 
were counted in the block in which ou 
missionary lives. 

To repulse the attack, young Lu 
therans went into the streets to dis 
tribute tracts and Spanish penny Gos 
pels. On 10 Sundays 2,665 new person 
came to the Lutheran services. At 
tendance tripled, and 19 adults wer 
confirmed. One Mexican who came t 
church to find out how bad Lutheran 
are was eventually received into mem 
bership. The penny Gospels in. on 
man’s hand resulted by last October i 
his whole family becoming Lutheran: 


EUROPE 
Ship clothes to Germany? 

Permission to U. S. churches to shi 
relief supplies to Germany may hb 
granted sometime during the latter pai 
of February. Decision regarding suc 
shipments was to be announced upo 
return to the U. S. of an investigatio 
committee which included a represen 
tative of the American Council of Vo! 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service. 

The commission left for Europe c 
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Jan. 20. In an interview with General 
Lucius E. Clay on Jan. 26 it was deter- 
mined that U. S. Army officials in the 
: _ American zone in Germany would be 

able to handle storage and transporta- 
_ tion of relief supplies from private 
-_ agencies in America. 

This assurance is similar to that 
which British Army officials gave Lu- 
‘theran World Relief concerning the 

- British zone in Germany. Permission 
to ship supplies from America to either 
zone must be cleared by President Tru- 
man’s War Relief Control Board in 
Washington. 

Strong endorsement of the general 

_idea of aid to starving Europeans has 
been given by President Truman. 
his statements on Feb. 6 and 7 he pro- 

_ posed renewal of food rationing in the 

- United States to provide supplies. 

Clothing gathered by Lutherans in 

America is now in transit to Finland 

and the Netherlands. It seems prob- 
able that some can soon be shipped to 

_ Hungary. A rapidly accumulating sup- 

_ply will be sent also to Germany as 

soon as permission is granted. 


First shipment to Berlin 

First substantial gift for relief in 
Germany donated by churches of other 
countries has been distributed in Ber- 
lin, according to Werner Wickstrom of 
the Material Aid Division of the World 
Council of Churches. The report was 
received by Religious News Service. 

He said that $7,000 worth of bandages 
and cotton was distributed in Berlin 
hospitals, and that another shipment is 
_ being prepared in Geneva. 
- Wickstrom pointed out that all the 
packages contain stickers which state 
that the gifts come from the World 
Council of Churches and the Lutherans 
of the United States. 
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Dwarfing both these gifts is another 
shipment, valued at $50,000, which will 
be sent to Berlin shortly to aid thou- 
sands of German refugees from Czecho- 
slovakia who are in the city. It will be 
distributed by German churches. 
Transportation of these supplies, pur- 
chased in Switzerland, has been handled 
by the International Red Cross. 


World Council sessions start 

First meeting of the provisional com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches 
since 1939 was scheduled to begin to- 
day in Geneva, Switzerland. Lutherans 
from America attending the meeting 
are Drs. P. O. Bersell and Abdel Ross 
Wentz. Representatives from 90 
churches in all parts of the world are 
included. 


CHINA 


First woman to China 

Miss Mae L. Rohlfs is aboard snip on 
her way to China. She is the first ULC 
woman missionary to be allowed to go 
there since the war. 

Miss Rohlfs will go to Tsingtao, 
where she will resume her work as a 
medical missionary. She will set up a 
dispensary in whatever part of the 100- 
bed Lutheran hospital she finds still 
suitable for use. CNRRA, the inter- 
national relief organization, is eager to 
assist Christian missions in restoring 
their hospital work. 

Previous to the war Miss Rohlfs 
served 10 years in China, after consid- 
erable experience as a trained nurse in 
America. She was head of the Tsing- 
tao hospital and also in charge of the 
smaller hospital at Tsimo, 40 miles 
away. When the Japanese invasion ar- 
rived, Miss Rohlfs continued to work 
under their jurisdiction until placed in 
a concentration camp. She was re- 
leased to return to America in 1943. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


American Pope? 

As of Feb. 18, the Papal College of 
Cardinals for the first time in many 
years contains its full number of 70 
members. This is of political rather 
than religious significance, especially at 
this time when the Vatican is working 
hard to impress upon the world its im- 
portance as a state and its value as a 
mediating influence. 

Libera Stampa, an Italian journal of 
note, calls attention to the fact that 42 
of the 70 cardinals are not Italians, 
which carries a suggestion of its own. 
In fact, it agrees with the question raised 
by an anonymous book now circulat- 
ing widely in Italy, Will We Have an 
American Pope? The volume carries a 
picture of the new American cardinal, 
Archbishop Spellman of New York. 

If an American were chosen pope, he 
would be the first non-Italian elected 
since 1522. It would not be a happy 
fate for the incumbent, if past experi- 
ences of non-Italian popes are consid- 
ered. All but 52 of the 262 papal heads 
of the Roman Church have been 
Italians. 


Danger of science 

Something should be done to safe- 
guard the right of scientists to walk in 
the paths of peace. The pressure of 
war drove them during the last few 
years along the deadly lines they have 
followed. Not without protest on their 
part, however. Several years ago the 
British association of scientists threat- 
ened a dignified sitdown strike against 
the tendency to use their discoveries so 
persistently for purposes of destruction. 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


And now scientists have succeeded 
so well with the A-bomb that all the 
world has the jitters. Military leaders 
are at a loss for an efficient line to fol- 
low; governments are unhappy with 
uncertainty; and diplomats are wishing 
no one had ever thought about the A- 
bomb: A new problem arises because 
of another deadly scientific disecovery— 
the new rodenticide, “1080.” I. W. 
Gabrielson, director of the Fish and 
Wild Life Service, is petitioning the 
U. S. government for the strictest con- 
trol of “1080,” because it is one of the 
most poisonous of known substances, 
fatal also to humans in tiny amounts. 


He hypnotized 

Dr. SAMPENION, a Netherlands med- 
ical officer recently freed from an in- 
ternment camp outside Singapore, is 
the center of an interesting tale. Be- 
cause of a dwindling stock of anaes- 
thetics, meagerly furnished by cap- 
tors, he began the use of hypnotism on 
patients needing minor surgical and 
dental operations; also on beriberi vic- 
tims and cases of captivity-induced 
depressions. 

The treatment proved effective, espe- 
cially in the cases of beriberi, whose 
victims believed themselves paralyzed 
as a result of their sufferings. After 
several treatments and the confident 
assurance of the doctor that they could 
walk, they went on their way delighted, 
and in at least temporary forgetfulness 
of the beriberi. In surgical cases the 
hypnotism removed all sense of pain 
during the operation. Depressed cases 
were harder to influence, but were 
usually cured, 
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WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACK WELDER 


mares 

This is written while the so-called 
filibuster pounds away on the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Bill in the Senate. 
It would take more ability than I have 
to analyze the forces behind this bill 
(S. 101). It seems that the Republicans 
and the Democrats are both playing 
this bill as a bait.for the Negro vote. 
If that be true, it is politics of the 
cheapest sort. : 

There are many visitors on Capitol 
Hill these days. One wonders who sent 
them here or organized these groups. 
They are here because this FEPC con- 
cerns some of the tenderest and most 
sensitive spots in men’s souls: “To pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry.” So the Senate gal- 
lery is unusually well filled and also 
the congressional offices. 


Idealists 

A group of Christian idealists are up 
in arms, too. One such group sent me 
a notice, including this statement: “The 
ethical principle involved is the direct 
and indisputable outgrowth of the 
Christian religion.” This circular con- 
tinues, “The facts of discrimination 
based on race, religion, and place of 
origin, have been abundantly and 


’ clearly demonstrated; and the practice 


of discrimination has grown to a point 
where the Government, supported by 
the moral forces of the nation, must 
prohibit such practice by law.” 

With the statements of purpose in this 
bill no man with a Christian conscience 
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can object. It is like differing with the 
ideals of the New Deal. You hardly 
could—but how men could differ with 
methods of administration, proposed to 
reach those ideals! And that’s where 
some of us differ with this S. 101. 


The bill itself 

The bill specifically provides that “It 
shall be an unfair employment practice 
for any employer within the scope of 
this act to refuse to hire any person 
because of such person’s race, creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry,” or 
to “discharge” anybody for the same 
reasons, or to “discriminate against any 
person in compensation or in other 
terms or conditions of employment” for 
the same reasons. 


But how? 

But how on earth could you prove 
violations of such a law? Especially of 
the first two provisions. How can you 
prove an employer’s real mind and pur- 
pose? How can you prove his reasons? 
This bill, in my judgment, would bring 
a system of spying, witch-hunting, in- 
nuendo, slander that will make the ef- 
fort to enforce the Prohibition Amend- 
ment seem like child’s play. 

I abominate the filibuster as a 
method of opposition. I also abominate 
sharpening of racial and religious sen- 
sitivity with a law which hasn’t a ghost 
of a chance of being enforced and which 
will spread a gestapo system over 
America. . . . And a man does have 
some rights left to say who works in 
his business. 


To Teach Africans to Read 


By FRED J. FIEDLER 


Missionary Wesley Sadler will be the teacher, but first he must 
create a written language in which books can be published 


TRACKING DOWN THE ELUSIVE SOUNDS 
of the Busi language will be the busi- 
ness of the Rev. Wesley Sadler from 
now on. He is going back to Africa this 
month. When he reaches the ULC mis- 
sion station in Liberia he will begin his 
travels among the villages in the in- 
terior. His purpose is to teach the 
Africans how to read. First of all he 
must create a written language in 
which books can be published. 

Approval of the new linguistic work 
by missionaries in Liberia was given at 
the recent meeting of the ULC Board 
of Foreign Missions, Jan. 30-31. Mis- 


sionary Sadler, in a previous term of 


service in Africa, began his study of 
the Busi tongue. Recently in America 
he has completed special study in 
linguistics. 

The teaching venture required, first 
of all, an understanding with the gov- 
ernment of Liberia. When the subject 
was discussed with the president of the 
republic, it was found that he was 
heartily in accord with the project. He 
expressed his admiration for the in- 
itiative of the mission. It is not lawful 
to teach anything but English as the 
primary language in the schools of 
Liberia, but it is allowable to give the 
message of the Gospel to the people 
of the interior in their own tongue and 
to conduct religious services among 
them in their native language. 

A trained linguist, the Rey. Dr. Wil- 
liam Welmers, will join the Liberia 
mission staff next summer to spend one 
year at work on the Kpelle language. 
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Both he and Missionary Sadler have 
earnest spiritual zeal, and their con- 
tacts with the Africans in the language 
study will give them unique oppor- 
tunities for evangelistic effort. 


Missionaries to return to Japan 

Tue Boarp of Foreign Missions at its’ 
January meeting voted to share with 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America the expense of sending 
the special commission of six mission 
aries for the general work of assisting 
the Japanese Christians in rehabilita- 
tion and relief, and expressed its con- 
viction that ULC missionaries must 
very soon also be sent to Japan in an- 
swer to incessant requests which have 
come for the return of our former per- 
sonnel. A list of ULC missionaries will 
be submitted to the Foreign Missions 
Conference which for the present is 
acting as a clearance center for per- 
sonnel in readiness for resuming serv- 
ice in Japan. 


New missionaries called 

NEW MISSIONARIES have been called 
and will be commissioned for service. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic B. Irvin have 
been designated for service as teachers 
in Andhra Christian College in India. 
Both have had experience as teachers 
in the West Indies, and both have the 
Master’s degree. Mr. Irvin will secure 
his doctorate before proceeding to 
India. Dr. and Mrs. Earl W. Reber of 
Lebanon, Pa., will go to Liberia where 
Dr. Reber will meet the desperate need 
for a physician to build up the medical 
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work which has suffered for lack of a 
doctor for several years. 

The Rev. and Mrs Clare Hayner have 
been called to serve in British Guiana. 
‘The Rev. Mr. Hayner was formerly a 
‘missionary in India and now, after a 
‘period as pastor in the United States, 
will resume his relations with the 
Board of Foreign Missions and will 
serve in the vigorous young Church in 
British Guiana. The Rev. Herman G. 
Stuempfle, recently graduated from 
Gettysburg Seminary, has been, called 
to serve in China and will be one of_a 
growing force of newly enlisted mis- 
sionaries in that country of tremendous 
evangelistic opportunities. 

Resources for an enlarged reste 


of foreign missions come in part from 
an increasing number of congregations, 
groups, and individuals who are un- 
derwriting the expense of special for- 
eign mission projects. 

Outstanding among churches which 
have assumed the support of mission- 
aries is First Church of Babylon, L. L., 
a congregation: of 150 members. The 
pastor is the Rev. Albert Zetser. Other 
congregations which have recently ac- 
cepted the assignment of missionaries 
are St. James’ Church, Concord, S. C., 
Dr. S. W. Hahn pastor, and Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. 
Ralph Loew pastor. An individual, Mr. 
S. M. Hanley of Detroit, is undertaking 
the support of a missionary. 


Four More Women Enlist 


Three young women for foreign service — and a fourth for special 
work in the Canadian Northwest — fulfill ambition of Women's 


Missionary Society for dozen new workers in three-year period 


When members of the ULC Women’s 

Missionary Society held a convention 
in Roanoke, Va., in the autumn of 1943, 
they decided to seek a dozen women for 
special mission service. They wanted 
the dozen by the time of the next con- 
vention, to be held this year, Oct. 3-7, 
in Pittsburgh. 
: Eight months ahead of schedule the 
Jozen have signed up. This was an- 
nounced by Miss Nona Diehl, executi- 
ive secretary, at the meeting of the 
sxecutive committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 29. 

Most recent recruits are Eleanore 
Fillstrom, Evelyn Coovert, Helen Law- 
on, and Vera Ehlers. They will be 
ommissioned at the Pittsburgh ses- 


ions. 
ebruary 20, 1946 


Miss Gillstrom 
begins an unusual 
home mission proj- 
ect in the Canadian 
Northwest. She is 
to conduct the 
“Sunday - School - 
by mail” under di- 
rection of the ULC 
Parish and Church 
School Board. With 
headquarters in 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, she will di- 
rect a program of religious education 
among children isolated from estab- 
lished congregations. 

Evelyn Coovert, resident of Daven- 
port, Iowa, is a graduate of the Lan- 
kenau Hospital nurses’ training school 
in Philadelphia. She has been campus 
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Eleanore Gillstrom 


nurse at Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois. She is to go to China. 
Helen R. Lawson of Baltimore will 
become business manager and secre- 
tary to the president of the Liberia 
Mission in Africa. She is completing 
her training at the Baltimore Mother- 
house. Commissioning for missionary 
service of a young woman whose ex- 
perience has been largely in the busi- 
ness world is an unusual procedure. 
Vera Ehlers, who goes to India as a 
missionary, is fulfilling an ambition 
which circumstances have seemed de- 
termined to thwart. Following her 
father’s death she found it necessary 
to help in providing funds for educa- 
tion of her younger brothers and sis- 
ters. As a school teacher she made it 
possible for them to go to college, 
where the youngest brother is now 
completing his training. At present 
Miss Ehlers is on the staff of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of Iowa. Op- 


Vera Ehlers 


portunity has at last come for her to 


enlist for foreign service. 


Evelyn Coovert 


Helen Lawson 
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Christianity at Work 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


DL i et 


Ne dei 


““Br coop and you will prosper’ is 


soon converted into ‘Whatever pros- 


pers is good.’” It was the personnel 
director of the Ohio Oil Company who 
was speaking. A son of the parsonage, 
Paul V. Barrett has carried over into 
his personnel work the meaning of 
grace. I heard him speak the other eve- 


ning to the brotherhood of the First 


Lutheran Church of Springfield. It was 
a most unusual, and to me, a thrilling 


address. It was a plea for dust 


more than the golden rule in industri 
relationships. 

From the notes I made, his argument 
stands out clear and convincing. Wel- 


fare work in industry has been under- 


taken from two points of view. The 
one was built on the profit motive. It 
was necessary to provide insurance, 
recreation, educational opportunities 
and scores of other services if the 
workmen were to be content and pro- 
ductive. The other point of view was 
built on an inner urge to share the 
fruits of labor with those who labored. 


TRANSLATING THIS ANALYSIS into the 
terms of current arguments over wages 
'and conditions of labor, the same two 
points of view are in evidence. The 
industrialist, or the labor leader, who 
has caught the spirit of Jesus, is mo- 
tivated by human worth, not by mate- 
rial profit. He has an inner urge to 
share with others the good things of 
life. 

Mr. Barrett stressed the word “there- 
fore” with which the golden rule is in- 
troduced in Metthew 7:12. Moffatt 
translates it: “Well then.” The call to 
treat others as we would be treated 
: 
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is the outcome of what we are. It is 
not a trade, an exchange, an economic 
standard. Fair business practices should 
grow out of our status as children of 
God. The Sermon on the Mount stresses 
forgiveness, prayer, giving, purity, and 
all the virtues as grounded in our re- 
lationship to God. So, questions of 
wages, conditions of labor, and all the 
causes of industrial warfare, are 
grounded. Industrial peace is to be 
maintained not because it means pro- 
duction of goods and profits, but be- 
cause partnership and sharing are the 
outcomes of peace between man and 


God. 


WHEREVER JESUS touched responsive 
souls in the Gospels, there came the in- 
ner urge to share. No grudging give- 
and-take, no concessions made for the 
sake of profits, can ever solve the dif- 
ferences between labor and manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Barrett gave illustrations of the 
practical application of his principles in 
the personnel department of his cor- 
poration. Just after Christmas one of 
his foremen called to say that a work- 
man had been absent the day before 
and the day after Christmas. Agree- 
ment with the union provided that pay 
should be given for all holidays. The 
foreman said he was not going to pay 
that man when he had deliberately 
taken a vacation. He had come back 
obviously unfit for work. Mr. Barrett 
said, “Have you investigated? Do you 
know all the facts?” Well, he had not, 
but had jumped to natural conclusions. 
Investigation showed that the workman 
had been out in a sleet storm the day 
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before Christmas, his car had run off 
the road, and he had caught a terrible 
cold. He had spent Christmas and the 
day following in bed, and dragged him- 
self to work on the next day. The 
foreman called back to say that he had 
apologized to the workman and was 
giving him pay for all three days. 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION had to do with 
insurance paid to a widow. She was 
receiving several thousand dollars and 
remarked that it was a lot of money 


and she did not know just what to do . 


with it. The company representative 
could simply hand her the check, his 
duty done, and leave her to whatever 
financial advisers might happen to in- 
fluence her. If he were a Christian he 
would take the time to explain the pro- 
visions of the policy for extended pay- 
ments, or—in the event she took the 


OR ELSE 
By WALTER COWEN 


“Boss, I demand a raise, or else,” said 
an employee. “Or else, what?” asked the 
boss. “Or else, I work for the same 
wages,” said the employee in a subdued 
tone. 

The truth is when we go about saying 
“OR ELSE” we must be prepared to face the 
consequences or have something to back 
us up. 

We never get the best out of life by an 
“or else” attitude We antagonize other 
people and put them in a stubborn frame 
of mind. Perhaps this is one of the rea- 
sons why some people seem to work so 
hard and never make advancement. It’s 
not what they do which is wrong but the 
way they do it. For life is about 50 per 
cent knowing and doing and 50 per cent 
being, and most of that is being liked. 

Even in the business of making yourself 
liked, you have to be careful that it comes 
from the heart and not something manu- 
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full sum—help her work out a budget 
and safe investments. 

Solution of industrial problems .of- 
fered by this Christian personnel di- 
rector might well be summed up in the 
words of Jesus (Luke 17:10), “So like- 
wise ye, when ye shall have done al] 
these things which are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable servants: we 
have done that which was our duty to 
do. ” 

When I spoke to Mr. Barrett at the 
conclusion of his address, he remarked 
that the barrage of appeals for the 
churches and for charities, stressing the 
fact that donations would count against 
the income tax, is sickening. Even the 
Christian churches may yield to the 
profit motive. Until we can be in the 
world and less of the world, we can 
offer little help to warring classes, 
races, nations, or neighbors. 


factured for the ulterior end. 

I WALKED into an office once myself te 
ask for a raise. The boss listened. Instead 
of replying to my question or granting my 
request he said, “Son, when you come tc 
ask a man for a raise, never come to him 
with a scowl on your face.” 

Yes. You may be doing your share and 
more. You may deserve a little attention: 
consideration, and reward, but you will 
never get them with an “or else” attitude 
toward life and people. 

Why is it some people seem to find suc- 
cess and friends without half the effort 
which you put forth. Well, there’s just < 
chance that it’s because they have learned 
to respect the feelings of other people 
They work with good will, confident tha: 
others will see their light without being 
annoying by having it shining in their eyes 

It’s the difference between being a high- 
wayman—demanding what you want a: 
the point of a gun—and a gentleman whor 
people delight to favor because he respects 
their feelings. 


The Luthera: 


Hire The Jews “Through” 


By ARNOLD F. KELLER 


“Everybody is anti-Semitic!” I still 
shudder from the impact of that state- 
ment. It was made by an intelligent 

Christian woman. Is it true? It ought 
not be. Nevertheless the evidences of 
‘subtle anti-Semitism are so numerous 
as to be bewildering. Among Chris- 
tians this subtle hatred finds expression 
in the declaration that the Jews are but 
the fading tail of a lustrous comet 
which once swept across our skies. 
Their great history is over and cae 
with, so they say. 

This curt dismissal of the peculiar 
and insistent problem of the Jew, a 
problem inseparable from his mission, 

unwittingly furnishes the essence of 
anti-Semitism. ys 

It is but another way of saying that 
the Jew, the Jewish people, are but an 
outcast remnant: they are a kind of 
vermiform appendix in the anatomy of 
the world nations. They do not fit. 
They have no mission. They have long 
‘since completed their destiny. 

_. Apart from the question of Palestine 
and Zionism (although it is very doubt- 
ful if the Jew can be discussed apart 
from either), there is an inescapable 
bit of New Testament commitment in 
Romans 11 which Christians ought not 
to ignore. Romans 11 is a charter of 
freedom for Israel of today. Many Jews 
will not admit all of its reasoning, but 
for Christians it must be considered. 
“God hath not cast away his ancient 
people,” Paul argues in this great chap- 
ter. Read his statement carefully. 

General ignorance concerning Ro- 
mans 11 is, in the midst of all the Pales- 
tine discussion and Zionist agitation, as 
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distressing as it is appalling. We can 
hardly give utterance to Christian sen- 
timents on these matters without the 
crystal light of this great New Testa- 
ment chapter. 

Israel’s mission is not completed. 
Only a careful reading of the entire 
chapter, Romans 11, will suffice to give 
entire answer. But even a few refer- 
ences may save us from a subtle kind 
of anti-Semitism, the subtlety of which 
lies in damning the Jews with faint 
praise. 

God has surely not preserved his peo- 
ple in order finally to give the lie to 
the ancient promise-judgment that the 
“first shall be last.” The Apostle agon- 
ized over the erroneous judgment of 
his people about Jesus, the Messiah of 
Nazareth. For he, too, was a Jew. But 
he was equally troubled over the con- 
ceit of the Gentiles, who already in his 
day gloried inordinately in their good 
fortune in having recognized the Christ. 
It appears also that they were achiev- 
ing a “holier-than-thou” attitude to- 
ward the Jews. This is incipient anti- 
Semitism. 

To counter this, the Apostle reminds 
the Christians of their indebtedness to 
the Jews. He sets out to destroy the 
notion that the Jew is “done.” He 
speaks dramatically: “Then, I ask, have 
they stumbled to their ruin? Never!” 

Their mission is not completed. To 
the contrary, they have yet a greater 
blessing to give to mankind. “For if 
their exclusion means that the world 
is reconciled to God, what will their 
admission mean?” (verse 15, Moffatt). 

Paul anticipated the whole discussion 
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of the Judaeo-Christian tradition in 
verses 17-24. He describes Christians 
as the wild-olive shoot which has been 
grafted into the ancient stem (Israel). 
Israel’s losses have been serious: they 
are now under the mighty hand of God. 
But, warns the Apostle, “supposing 
some of the branches have been broken 
off ... do not pride yourself at the ex- 
pense of these branches. Remember, in 
your pride, the stem supports you, not 
you the stem” (Moffatt). 

Then with a finality, which shall yet 
stop the mouths of many contemporary 
critics of the Jews, St. Paul declares: 

“To prevent you from being self- 


conceited, brothers, I would like you to 
understand this secret: it is only par- 
tial insensibility that has come over 
Israel, until the full number of the Gen- 
tiles come in. This done, all Israel will 
be saved—as it is written, .. .” 

It is deplorable how many Christians 
angrily refuse to expect “the period of 
Israel’s future glory.” It is all because 
“ve know not the Scriptures”; know 
not the Kingdom of God on earth ac- 
cording to Solomon, Psalm 72:1-17; the 
Kingdom according to Isaiah 11 and 12; 
the Kingdom according to Isaiah 65: 
13-25; the Kingdom according to Ro- 
mans 11. Wild olive-branch, beware! 
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This is what Lutheranism has been saying all along: 

“The road ahead for Protestantism lies between blind. traditional- 
ism and near-sighted individualism. Open-mindedness demands that 
we neither bow down to church tradition nor bow it out. It requires 
that we give respectful attention to time-tested dogmas, as the scientists 
do to the findings of forerunners in their fields. The doctrines of the 
Church should be regarded as a heritage given over to us and not as 
a strait-jacket put over on us. We should give more study to doc- 
trine and preach more doctrinal sermons. And if we keep our minds 
open toward the great corpus of inherited truth, we shall not run off 
on those individualistic tangents which make much Protestant preach- 
ing theologically fragmentary, frivolously topical, and spiritually 


futile.” 


—RatpH W. Socxman, ‘“‘Protestantism—A Symposium”’ 


“A man was reading the paper to his wife and read an article 
declaring that we were to have a socialized order. His wife was one 
of those irritating women who asked what things mean. So she asked 
him what a ‘socialized order’ meant. That put the husband on a ‘spot.’ 
He told her that it meant the government was going to take over 


everything and run it. 


“She thought quietly for quite a while and then said, ‘Well, they’re 
going to have a hard time with the Bloom boy next door.’ Very prob- 
ably! None of the charts of a planned society can reach into the 
secret places of the heart where motives are formed and where the 
springs of life are coiled. It is all of us Bloom boys and girls who are 
ultimate problems in any order of society.” 

—Hatrorp Luccocr, Christianity and the Individual in a World of Crowds 
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~The True Aim of Education 


By ALVIN N. ROGNESS 


Suppose God were to let us know 
that the world would end in 1950. He 
has declared that no such revelation 
will be forthcoming, but just suppose 
that it were. I should like to attend 


_ the first faculty meeting of one of our 


colleges after such an announcement 
had béen made. What would the ob- 
jectives of education be for the re- 
maining four years of time? 

I suspect that someone would suggest 
that only the department of Bible need 
be continued. This suggestion would 
no doubt be rejected, but not before 
every teacher present would have ac- 
knowledged the centrality of the Bible 
for the impending crisis. But the 
teacher of history would point out that 
the study of man’s relations with his 
fellow men throughout the years could 
yield pertinent lessons too: the judg- 
ment of God upon the sins of men and 
nations; the futility of force; the power 
of Christ in the affairs of men. History 
itself, the teacher would disclose, may 
be a vehicle for the glory of God. 

The departments of natural science, 
too, would take stock of themselves, 
and point out that biology and chem- 
istry have a role beyond the simple 
prolonging of life upon the earth; that 
through the study of this world’s 
amazing order and design, the student 
could be made to increase his wonder 
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and awe of the living God. 

Instructors in the department of lit- 
erature would assert that they could 
present their subject matter in such a 
way that the student would see God 
through the phenomenon of language, 
and that the rich content of great lit- 
erature could enrich a man’s soul in 
that which is eternal. The fine arts, and 
even the practical arts, could imple- 
ment man’s preparation for eternity. 
All in all, it would be a most interesting 
faculty meeting! 

The world may not end in 1950 (let 
us not forget that it could); it may run 
on for many millenia. The fact re- 
mains, however, that our principal 
commission in Christian education is to 
prepare man for life with God. Man 
is a creature of time; more significantly, 
he is a child of eternity. The highest 
objective of education is not to equip 
him for a comfortable adjustment to 
this world of time. The supreme aim 
is to adjust him harmoniously to an 
eternal environment. 

More xeal than the ground on which 
we walk is the Kingdom of God. To 
equip him for and in this Kingdom is 
the all-pervasive objective of every 
phase of Christian education. Alive 
and throbbing with the vision eternal, 
a student will have the chief equipment 
for life in time, too. 


“Do not pray for easy lives! Pray to be stronger men! Do not 
pray for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for powers equal to your 
tasks. Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle. But you 
shall be a miracle. Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the 
richness of life which has come in you by the grace of God.” 
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—Puxuinuirs Brooks 


Return to Religion 


By FLORENCE KERIGAN 


There would be no foolish ideas about God in her child's 
mind, Margaret decided. But, as things actually turned out — 


Marcaret GRAYSON pulled the covers 
up around Jimmie’s shoulder with a 
careful hand, and even as she watched 
him for a break in the evenness of his 
breathing, she managed to see John 
sitting out in the living room waiting 
for her. She saw him stretch out his 
long legs and move his shoulders more 
comfortably into the cushions of his 
chair. 

She was more than thankful to have 
him back with her and the baby, whom 
he hadn’t seen until this morning. 
Jimmie was a cute little tyke, running 
around now, with his father’s brown 
eyes and his mother’s curly fair hair, 
and dimples. The moment John en- 
tered the house, Jimmie had thrown 
himself at him, caught him around the 
knees, and cried, ““Daddee!” 

“Why, he knows me!” John had cried, 
flattered. “The future All-American 
knows his daddy, don’t you?” ‘The 


scene had gone right to Margaret’s: 


heart and left a warm feeling there. 
John was going to be a marvelous 
father—if only— 


SHE WAS LucKY to have John back 
with her, and—best of all—he had not 
come back with a mental or emotional 
twist as far as she had been able to 


discover. He seemed his old happy self, | 


not too averse to talking about the war, 
entirely 1eady to meet his old friends, 
not touchy or irritable or jumpy as 
the magazine stories and articles led 


people to believe most returning vet- 
erans were. 
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In addition, his buddy’s father had 


written that he had a position for John. 


As soon as he could get reservations 
he was going to take Margaret and 


Jimmie to Chicago to see about it. “I _ 
could go out alone,” he laughed, “but — 


I’ve been separated from you too long 
as it is!” 

Dink’s father—Dink was the boy 
John had told her about who—she 


shook her head impatiently as if to. 


shake the disturbing thought away. 
Now that John was back home with 
her, she would laugh him out of his 
foolishness! 

Jimmie sighed in his sleep, and Mar- 
garet looked at him anxiously, then 
turned and went into the living room. 

“Well? Heard his prayers and tucked 
him in?” John asked. 


She made no reply to what she knew 


was intended to be a leading question, | 
but sank into a chair and picked up 
some knitting. 


IT WAS STRANGE how natural every- | 
thing seemed: the way the lamplight | 
fell on his cheek, sharpening the cheek-_ 
bone and throwing a hollow of shadow | 
under it. They were sitting together, 
not saying anything, just as if he had 
never been away. The war was ended, 
and she hoped that the foolishness John | 
had tried to discuss with her in his 
letters was just part of a dream to be 
forgotten. 

He cleared his throat. “Margaret, the 


_kid’s a responsibility—” 


“You're telling me?” she laughed. 
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“You should be here all day. He runs 
me ragged!” 

“I mean a responsibility in another 
way.” 

“Yes?” She looked at him again, 
_ briefly. “How do you mean?” 

He spoke slowly as if feeling for the 
right words. “Well—a home is even 
more—more a home when there’s a 

child in it. I mean—things which two 
_adults could get along without—without 
speaking of, maybe—” 

“What on earth are you trying to say, 
_ John?” She laughed lightly. She hoped 

she hadn’t lost that art of ridicule which 

made her the leader of their crowd in 
school. She needed it now! 

He took a long breath. “He ite 3 
know about it now—but—Margaret, 

don’t you think we should have wor- 
_ ship—so that he’ll grow into it—” 

. This was worse than she had ex- 
_ pected—dragging the baby into it. 
Somehow the laughter died and some- 
thing tightened in her throat. “No, no, 
~ John—” 

“You see, dear, I have a different 
| feeling than when I went away. I wrote 
/ you in one of my letters—maybe you 
didn’t get it—that—” 

“John!” She laid down her knitting 

and spoke earnestly. She had to make 
‘her position clear once and for all. 
“John, when the baby was old enough 
to be left with a nurse, I took a war job. 
‘I left it and stayed home because I 
| overheard the nurse talking to a friend 
about signs and the meaning of a dream 
she had had. I dismissed her on the 
|‘spot. I don’t intend to have my child 
| brought up with any kind of super- 
| stitious notions.” — 
“But Margaret—there’s no compar- 
|ison—signs and dreams, and religion! 
|The belief in God and the acceptance 
+of Christ aren’t superstition.” 
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“What are they, then?” 

“The truth, Margaret. A way of liv-- 
ing. I discovered it one night in a fox- 
hole, as I told you--” 

““There are no atheists in foxholes,’ ” 
she laughed at him gently. Then she 
grew serious again, trying to curb the 
mounting anger within her. “Look, 
John. You’ve been through a terrible 
experience. I didn’t know how you’d 
come back to me—how disfigured, how 
shattered in mind and nerves. Imagine 
how I felt to see you looking and acting 
just the same—except for this—shalll 
we call it ‘phobia’?—which will wear 
off in time. In the meantime, let’s nat 
talk about it.” 

“It isn’t a phobia, Margaret. I know 
one of the reasons that we were at- 
tracted to each other was that we were 
both active in a ‘free-thought’ club at 
college, and thought alike on matters 
of religion—or irreligion, rather. Now, 
I tell you, I know! And I want little 
Jimmie to grow up—” 

“No! John, I absolutely forbid you 
to mention God or Jesus to that baby! 
I don’t want him to grow up to be a 
fanatic, inhibited, goody-goody!” 

“He’s my son, too,” John suggested, 
gently. 


MARGARET ROSE SUDDENLY. “He is 
mine,” she said with quiet intensity. 
“You were not here when he was born. 
You have never held him in your arms 
until this day. He is all mine. You 
say you faced death in a foxhole—I 
suppose that was when you turned to 
your superstitious belief. Well; I faced 
death, too. But I was strong enough to 
come out of it myself.” Her voice 
wavered and she bit her lips, then she 
went on steadily. “John, I love you 
more even than when I married you, 
but I’m not going to let you ruin my 
baby’s life. Do you understand what 
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I mean? I’m not going to let you! I'll getting Jimmie ready to go, “you're still 
take him away first.” She stopped with wearing company manners! You’re 
a gasp. That was no way to talk to a home, John. You can blow up if you 
returning serviceman. want to!” 

“Margaret!” He was standing, too, He looked at her and went on suck- 
and the next instant she was crying in ing the thumb he had hit with a ham- 
his arms. He soothed her, and stroked mer. “I think we'll leave the rest of 
her hair until she grew quieter. these things as they are, and one of us 

“You won’t—” she gulped and looked can come back and finish’ packing, if 
up at him tearfully, “promise me you Dink’s father’s job materializes. Blow 
won’t go out on the street with a up?” 


sign—” “You used to,” she said. “Many a_ 
“Out on the street with a sign?” He time Id be afraid to tell you things 

looked puzzled. because you’d shout and get all ex- 
‘Tike ‘Holy Thomas’ back home—” cited and argue.” 


He gave a shout of laughter. “I John pounded the last nail sealing 
haven’t thought of him for ages! Re- up the box of wedding china. “Didn’t — 
member how he used to walk up and do any good, did it?” he grinned. 
down the streets with long hair and She looked at Jimmie, playing with. 
ragged clothes and carrying a sign with blocks on the floor. He was growing 
a threatening verse of Scripture on it up, she thought, as she watched him) 
and shouting invectives at the taproom patiently setting one block on top of 
and the cigar store and the movie the other. Just a month ago he had 
house? Of course I won’t. That is, if swept the whole tottering structure 
you'll promise not to get a soapbox and down with a nervous sweep of his hand 
preach atheism on the steps of the and howled because the top one had 
church!” He buried his face in her hair. fallen off. She had laughed because 
“I adore you just the way you are,” she recognized that outflung hand as a 
he whispered. gesture of her own when she was ir- 
ritated. Now, he was intent on building ° 
another tower and this time his move-. 
ments were controlled. The last block: 
was in place, precariously, and he: 
leaned back and looked at it, stretch-- 
ing out his short, stubby legs and cross-. 
ing his ankles just as John did in his; 
easy chair. She looked at John withi 
a worried frown. John mustn’t— 

“Hi!” laughed John, and put his ham-- 


FROM NOW ON, SHE THOUGHT, she 
would have to be constantly on the de- 
fensive, always ready with the cutting 
bit of sarcasm, the clever response, the 
witty rejoinder to any attempt he 
might make to preach to her. But as 
the days passed he made no such at- 
tempt. On Sunday morning he went 
off, presumably to church, but made no 
comment on his return, and she asked 


no questions. She watched him closely Ree ae os aa ena oe ee i 
for signs of “queerness,” but found ~~ -°?~ ment Ge 


el face puckered up to cry, but when John) 

{Took 'shewsaid sone ae ee eee xe changed: the puckers and) 
everything was going wrong, and she ~“ Pecan 
was tense from the excitement of pack- Dink HANSEN’S PARENTS were much’ 
ing some things and storing others and younger than Margaret had expected! 
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Dink was only 18, and he was the old- 
est of four children. The youngest was 
only five, and there were two girls in 
between, fourteen and eight. 

“You'll stay here until you can find 
an apartment,” Mr. Hansen insisted. 

Margaret and John demurred, but 
Dink’s mother came up with a sugges- 
tion they could not very well turn 
down. “I do Red Cross work,” she said, 
- “and if you’d stay with Donnie and be 
here when Grace and Edith come home 
from school, I’'d feel much more se- 
cure. I hate to think of having Donnie 
in the day nursery and the other two 
just batting around after school.” 

So Margaret agreed, privately deteér- 
mining to find an apartment as soon as 
possible—whether it was exactly suit- 
able or not. 

John and the Hansens talked about 
Dink all through dinner. They seemed 
to be a close-knit and affectionate 
family, and Dink was evidently not the 
only one who was religious. Margaret 
discovered a picture of Hofmann’s “Boy 
Christ” in their room, which had been 
Dink’s. And in the room which Jimmie 
would share with Donnie there was a 
picture of Jesus carrying a soft, woolly 
lamb. Jimmie made for it at once. 

“That is Jesus,” Donnie explained, 
“with his lamb. Are you a little lamb 
of Jesus?” 

“Of course not,” Margaret cut in. 
“Jimmie isn’t a lamb. He’s a little boy.” 

Jimmie was stroking the lamb with 
his chubby hands and crooning to it. 

“T don’t know,” Margaret said, doubt- 
“fully to John, later. “I don’t know—” 

‘Tt will be just for a little while,” 
John said. “Naturally we won’t impose 
on them any longer than absolutely 
necessary.” 


But 1T TOOK LONGER than they had 
expected. Apartments were just not to 
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be had, and, when John did succeed in 
finding one, the landlord backed down 
when he learned about Jimmie. In the 
meantime at the Hansens’ there was 
grace before meals, and Jimmie learned 
to fold his hands and bow his head over 
his plate, as Donnie did, although he 
could not say even Donnie’s simple 
prayer. 

There were devotions in the living 
room after dinner, a hymn with Mrs. 
Hansen at the piano, a chapter from 
the Bible, and a little general discus- 
sion, and prayer. Once John prayed, 
and Margaret was surprised to feel a 
swelling in her heart and tears in her 
eyes as he finished. It seemed that 
John was speaking to someone actually 
in the room, some unseen but very real 
friend. The children went to church 
school on Sunday, but Margaret stayed 
home with the excuse that Jimmie was 
too young to take along and needed 
her. 

‘She had to go through with these 
forms, she told herself, because she 
was a guest in a household where such 
things were a long-established custom, 
and to be different would be dis- 
courteous. One of her best talking 
points in the old days had been that 
Christians didn’t always live up to their 
professed consideration for others, and 
did not always carry out the teachings 
of the golden rule, while non-Chris- 
tians often did. Very well, she would 
show this Christian family that she 
could be courteous and match their 
good qualities without profession of 
Christianity on her part. Besides, there 
was no argumentative spirit in it. It 
was all done as a matter of course. It 
came to be the accepted thing for her 
to sit beside John on the davenport and 
for her to feel his hand close over hers. 
during the prayer. 
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As the weeks went by, the links of 
affection tightened between the three 
of them and the Hansens. Margaret’s 
first reaction was one of regret when 
John came home one evening and an- 
nounced that he had a little house in 
the suburbs, and that the landlord 
didn’t object to children. 


In THE DEvoTIONS Mr. Hansen thanked 
God that Margaret and John had an 
opportunity now to set up their own 
home, but there was a break in his 
voice which showed how much he was 
going to miss them. And Margaret, 
thinking of the love and warm fellow- 
ship in the Hansen home determined 
to have a home just like it for Jimmie. 

Then, suddenly, as Mr. Hansen was 
reading, a verse seemed to stand out 
from all the rest. “Be ye not unequally 
yoked with unbelievers, for what fel- 
lowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness ... or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel?” 

The words rang in her ears after she 
had gone to bed. John was a believer— 
she was not. But she was not unright- 
eous, she told herself. She was as good, 
morally, as many who called them- 
selves Christian. Anyway, she was sin- 
cere. If she didn’t believe, she wasn’t 
going to pretend she did! As she lay 
there, snatches of other Bible reading 
came back to her. She had tried not 
to listen, but somehow the beauty of 
the language had appealed to her and 
she had listened in spite of herself. It 
was a good thing she was leaving that 
atmosphere, she told herself. In a little 
while she would be like John. In her 
own home she would have the right to 
say there should be no devotions and 


would get her life back to its normal 
groove. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE was delightful. For 
several days Margaret was busy ar- 
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ranging furniture, and making the 
house a home. She was very tired in 
the evenings and that, she was sure, 
was the reason for her restlessness. 
John had told Jimmie that, and put 
him to bed the first few nights. But 
one night the child broke away and 
came to her. “Lamb?” he said. It was 
one of the first words he had learned, 
and she caught him up in her arms. 

“Yes, lamb!” she said. But that didn’t 
satisfy him. He knelt down beside her. 

“lamb?” he said again. 

John cleared his throat self-con- 
sciously. “Mrs. Hansen heard Dennie’s 
prayers and Jimmie liked the lamb in 
the picture. That's what he means. 
Come here, Jimmie.” 

John had him kneel by his side and 
repeated a simple prayer, and then the 
child secampered off to bed. 

Margaret felt strangely outside some- 
thing very warm and tender. She 
started to remind John that Jimmie 
was her child, but was afraid to speak 
because she felt that her voice was un-= 
sure. If John wouldn’t humor him, she 
thought, he would soon forget it. But 
there was something in the childish 
voice saying “lamb?” that stirred her. 
There was also an accusing echo in her 
heart—“Unequally yoked—” 

There was no spoken grace at meals, 
but John bowed his head, and so did 
Jimmie. There were no devotions, but 
John went to his room and she dis- 
covered that he read his Bible there. 
Instead of Margaret saying whether her 
home should or should not be religious, 
John was deciding it—John and Jimmie 
—and she was outside. 


On JIMMIE’S SECOND BIRTHDAY Mar- 
garet found a picture of Jesus carrying 
a lamb—just like Donnie’s, only better. 
“This is for you to give him,” she told 
John. 
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She didn’t let John see her own gift. 
It was a big book of simple stories from 
the Bible, like the one Donnie had. And 
each afternoon she gathered Jimmie 
in the curve of her arm and read him 
a story from it, then put the book away. 

One afternoon she read him the story 
of the lost lamb. Then she explained it 
to him. “You’re Jesus’ little lamb,” she 
told him. “You're not lost. You're like 
the little lamb he is holding—see? It 


’ isn’t nice to be lost—mummy knows.” 


Zz 


She looked up over Jimmie’s curly 
head and saw John standing there, with 
his heart in his eyes. 

At dinner his hand felt for hers un- 
der the table, and he said his grace 
aloud and Jimmie whispered “Amel,” 
And they put the boy to bed together, 


FRIENDS IN THE STORM 


then came out into the living room. On 
the way out, she picked up his Bible. 

“I miss the devotions,” she said 
awkwardly, hoping he would under- 
stand. Her fingers opened the book 
where the marker was and her eyes 
fell on a marked verse: “. . . wife that 
believeth not ... sanctified by the hus- 
band ... How knowest thou, O man, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife?” 

John smiled down at her. “Real re- 
ligion is a contagious sort of thing,” he 
said. “I miss them, too. Of course, we 
don’t have a piano for the hymn, but 
I’m swell on the harmonica.” 

She looked up at him and smiled 
through tears, in perfect understanding. 
She pressed his arm tightly. “You’re 
swell—period,” she whispered. 


It was sleeting overhead and slushy underfoot. People hurried 


along Forty-second Street, New York City, with their coat collars 
up about their ears, hardly glancing at passersby. A young Negro, 
carrying a heavy valise in one hand and a huge suitcase in the other, 
hurried toward the Grand Central Station, slipping and skidding as 
he went. Suddenly a hand reached out-and took the valise while a 
pleasant voice said: “Let me take one, brother! Bad weather to have 
to carry things.” The Negro was reluctant, but the young white 
man insisted: “I’m going your way.” All the way to the station they 
chatted like two old buddies. 

“Years later, Booker T. Washington said: “That was my introduc- 
tion to Theodore Roosevelt.” 


“Christianity is not the doing of certain things, but a certain way 
of doing everything.” 


“The heart of man is so constituted that its fulness comes of spend- 
ing. When we serve we rule. When we give we have. When we 
surrender ourselves we are victors. We are most ourselves when we 


lose sight of ourselves.” 
—Joun Henry NEwMAN 


‘February 20, 1946 ; 
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St. Paul Writes of 
The Lord’s Supper 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Perhaps we should erect signs at the 
entrances of our churches: “Danger! 
Do not enter unless you mean busi- 
ness!” For worship either makes peo- 
ple better, or they are made worse. 
Most of us, like these Corinthian be- 
lievers, fail to realize this and, as a 
result, take our worship casually. 

But it isn’t enough, says St. Paul. 
His converts were actually losing 
ground in the Christian race because 
they attended the Holy Communion 
(verse 17) + This service seems to have 
been held, in Corinth, in connection 
with a meal of fellowship (called an 
agape, from a Greek word for “love’). 
It is probable that. we can picture a sit- 
uation like this. On the evening of the 
first day of the week all Christians met 
together in the largest room of a 
wealthier member’s home. There they 
expressed their family fellowship by 
eating together, the food being pro- 
vided by members of the group. At 
the end of this meal the bread and 
wine of the Lord’s Supper were dis- 
tributed, as a climax to this fellowship, 
in which believers received the living 
Lord. 

Unfortunately, abuses soon crept into 
this observance. Due to these serious 
abuses, Paul in this epistle engages in 
the earliest and fullest discussion of the 
Communion which we find in the New 
Testament. 

We have already seen (Chapters 
1-4) the tendency of the Corinthian 
believers to splinter into factions. These 
were not doctrinal divisions primarily, 
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The eleventh chapter of First Corinthians, 
verses 17-34, contains the earliest account 
of the Christian observance of the Lord's 
Supper. Read these verses before study- 
ing Dr. Schmidt's article. 


but rather social and personal cliques. 
“To begin with, I hear that even when 
you assemble for worship, there are 


divisions among you,” charges the 
Apostle. Such factions, he has already 
told them, express an unchristian spirit. 

In a brief aside (verse 19), he re- 
flects that such divisions are natural. 
The Christian church does not require 
absolute uniformity of judgment in all 
things. But such variety should be en- 
closed in a larger unity. Even when 
this is not the case, however, God uses 
man’s evil to His good purpose. For 
trouble reveals character and through 
factional strife those who are really 
loyal to the Lord are clearly seen. 

But this does not excuse the evil. A> 
meal that should have expressed the 
mutual and unselfish love of Christian. 
brethren and that was crowned by 
united fellowship with the Saviour, had 
been made an occasion for division. 
With selfish disregard of their poor 
brethren and those others who were 
slaves, the well-to-do Christians feasted 
by themselves, so that when the poor 
had completed their daily work, and 
were able to come to the place of meet- 
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ing, the agape was finished. Obviously, 
such discrimination is wholly contrary 
to “the mind of Christ.” 

It is quite possible that one of the 
motives for this selfish gluttony lay in 
the relationship that often exists be- 
tween intoxication and the religious ex- 
perience. “Another is drunken” (verse 
21). In some Greek mystery cults, es- 
pecially that of Dionysius, that were 
Christianity’s rivals for the devotion of 
the Greek-Roman world, alcohol was 
used to achieve a mystical experience. 
Freedom and relaxation from care of 
the drunkard was thought to be the 
same as the religious bliss of divine 
fellowship. Of course the Apostle 
would not condone such a practice. 

This, whatever it might be called, is 
not Lord’s Supper. If any are so hun- 
gry that they cannot wait until all are 
assembled, he remarks sharply, let 
them eat at home before they come. 
They dare not despise “the communion 
of saints,” the fellowship which he has 
already described as “one body” 
(10:17). To shame the poor means to 
east shame also upon the one Head. 
Either public or private devotions 
that serve class feeling or that encour- 
age selfish absorption in one’s own soul 
to the neglect of others is sin. “Shall 
I praise you in this?” asks St. Paul 
and, not satisfied to let his readers an- 
swer for themselves, he adds emphat- 
ically, “I praise you not” (verse 22). 

Since they seem to have forgotten 
the nature and purpose of the Sacra- 
ment, he now reminds them of these. 
The self-forgetful love shown by the 
Saviour on the very night of His be- 
trayal rebukes the spirit shown in His 
Corinthian disciples. 

The Apostle makes no comments and 
offers no explanations as he recalls the 
simplicity of that Last Supper with the 
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disciples. After “the giving of thanks” 
(the Greek word Eucharist used here 
is often applied to the sacrament in 
our day), the bread is broken and dis- 
tributed: “This is my body, which is 
broken for you: This do in remem- 
brance of me.” Very similar are the 
words that accompanied the giving of 
the cup, after they had eaten: “This 
cup is the new testament in my blood: 
This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me.” Two meanings are 
blended in the expression “testament,” 
for the word was used both for a “last 
will and testament of a dying man” and 
for a “covenant” between God and man. 
In this case, a new bond is made by 
God with man which is sealed by the 
death of His Son. 

With no attempt to discuss the “how” 
of Christ’s gift, the Apostle records the 
triple significance of this sacrament. It 
points “in remembrance” to a great 
deed of deliverance in the past. It looks 
with sure hope into the future which 
is in His hands “till He come.” And 
it rejoices in the living presence of 
Him whose broken body and shed blood 
sustain the faithful. 

Verse 26 are the words of the Apostle, 
not of his Lord, but they express the 
common faith of the church. It is this 
faith that transforms the Last Supper 
into the Lord’s Supper, which belongs 
afresh to each generation of believers. 

Now St. Paul is ready to resume the 
counsel which he interrupted with 
verse 23. Unfortunately, these words 
have also been torn from their setting 
and have been used to disturb the peace 
of many people. It is dangerous, cer- 
tainly, to eat this bread or drink this 
cup “unworthily.” But what does this 
mean? Is this a demand for perfection 
in morals or purity of doctrinal expres- 


sion? These are not here discussed. 
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Not the unworthiness of participants, 
but an unworthy method of participa- 
tion is the point at issue. A spirit of 
irreverence, of selfishness, of loveless- 
ness—these constitute unworthiness. 
For these are the sins the Apostle here 
condemns. Perfection, either in con- 
duct or faith, we never have—that is 
precisely why we need the sacrament 
of divine grace! 

The word “damnation” (verse 29) 
is too strong for the Apostle’s thought. 
This “judgment” is temporal and is 
intended to be educational and cor- 
rective. The relationship of physical 
and mental health to spiritual well- 
being is not a new discovery. There- 
fore, St. Paul warns Christians to rec- 
ognize these things as God’s educa- 
tional approach to us that we may es- 
cape final judgment. 


CLASSROOM 


Recently in Columbia a committee of 
the South Carolina Synod met to consider 
their responsibility in instruction of the 
members of their congregations. There is a 
committee like this in every synod of the 
church. The committees really work. Most 
of their work is behind the scenes. Few 
people know about it. All of it is in ad- 
dition to the work of full-time staff mem- 
bers. The work goes on because these 
workers have heard Jesus say, “Go— 
Teach,” and they are answering His com- 
mand. 

A brief outline of the one day’s work 
of the South Carolina committee is given 
as representative of the work done 
throughout the year and as typical of the 
work of the other 31 committees in the 
United Lutheran Church. The committee 
(1) heard a report on the enlistment pro- 
gram conducted for one week in Colum- 
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Talk with 


Since self-judgment will make un 
necessary this divine judgment (vers 
32) it is clearly to our own advantags 
that “a man examine himself.” Thi 
first and immediate result must be, in4 
sists the Apostle, that all wait for i 
fair distribution of available food, thu 
observing the obligations of genuine 
brotherhood. ther corrections cat 
await the visit which he intends soon 
to make. Perhaps these included the 
abolition of the agape, for the Apologs 
of Justin Martyr (written about 150) 
makes no mention of this custom wher 
he describes the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper in his day. 


You will find it useful to read the 
following Bible passages: Matthew 26: 
17-30; Luke 22:7-20; Acts 20:7; Mat: 
thew 5:20-24; Mark 14:12-26; Acts 2 
41-47; James 2: 1-9. 


Sunday School Teachers 


bia and made plans to extend this prograr 
to every congregation in the synod; (2 
reviewed the activity of a specialist em 
ployed to emphasize children’s work an 
provided for its continuance; (3) electe 
officers of the Children of the Church fc 
1946; (4) appointed a youth work com 
mittee and gave it suggestions for worl 
(5) arranged for promotion of Paris 
Education Month; (6) held a meeting « 
the deans of the synod’s community leac 
ership schools and made arrangements f 
eight schools during the year; (7) fo: 
mulated plans to present to synod askir 
for a full-time worker in parish educatic 
and youth work; (8) set up plans for tv 
one-week summer schools; (9) applied f 
a scholarship at Camp Nawakwa; ar 
(10) arranged for a series of four sy; 
odical district conferences in Septemb 
and October. 
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THE LATHROP. FAMILY 


MRS. LATHROP TAKES TIME TO REST 


As we came out of the Robins house, 
the air had a pre-spring freshness. I 
climbed into the car gratefully. The 
visit had been a tiring one. 

“You don’t feel up to any more calls 
‘this afternoon, do you?” Jerry smiled 
down at me. 

“We-el, I don’t know—. I hate to be 
a sissy, but somehow it’s harder to 
stand other people’s troubles than your 
own. No, I don’t suppose I really mean 
that, but facing your own griefs has.a 
sort of heroism to it which seems heart 
less when the troubles are not your 
own.” 

“Even if you found it hard, the visit 
did Mrs. Robins a lot of good.” 

“Do you really think so? I kept won- 
dering whether going over the whole 
story with different visitors wouldn’t 
Ihave a weakening effect after a while.” 

“Too much of it might. Yet she’s 
bound to go over it in her own mind, 
and I think it’s better to repeat it to a 
sympathetic audience.” 

“Her faith is wonderful. Perhaps if 
mine were stronger, I wouldn’t find it 
so hard to find a happy medium be- 

tween Christian hope and human sym- 
pathy.” 

“When your're satisfied with your own 
faith, you’re pretty apt to become 
smug.” 

“Yes, Pastor Lathrop, I’ve heard you 
preach on that topic before.” 

“It?s a good thing we’re home. I 
smight have been tempted to put you 
out and let you walk!” He opened the 
door and helped me out with a solici- 
tude that contradicted his words. “Now, 
run along and catch 40 winks before 
the family descerids upon you.” 

The key turned easily in the lock and 
fhe little house seemed to welcome me 
‘home. How lucky I am to have my 
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family intact—and such an attractive 
place to shelter them. 

After slipping into a housecoat, I 
stretched full length upon the bed. 
Half-consciously I continued to review 
my blessings. At first, the door chimes 
seemed the obligato to my thoughts. 

“Callers!” I thought, when the sound 
finally registered. “I would be caught 
pampering myself in the middle of the 
afternoon.” 

As I hurried to open the door, I was 
quite unprepared for the pair who stood 
on my doorstep, Dot Norman and her 
small son. 

“Mrs. Lathrop, I know I’m imposing 
but—oh, dear! we’ve waked you from 
a nap! I hate to ask you, but—,” my 
pretty blonde neighbor burst forth in a 
rush. 

“Come on in and tell me what’s on 
your mind. I wasn’t napping, just rest- 
ing a bit and quite ready to see my 
favorite neighbors.” I closed the door, 
but Dorothy made no move to sit down. 

“You’re sure you're not busy? I hate 
to ask you to do anything more for me, 
but I’m so excited I don’t knew whether 


I’m on my head or my heels. You 

see—.” 
‘Daddy’s coming home!” shouted 
29 


Jimmy before she could finish. 

“Grand! No wonder you’re excited. 
When’s he coming?” 

“Tomorrow! That’s 
awful!” 

“Awful? Why what under the sun 
are you talking about? Have you been 
reading too many of these silly magazine 
stories?” 

“Nothing like that!” she giggled, her 
heavy-lashed blue eyes crinkling de- 
lightfully. 

“Then it should be easy.” 

‘Tf I had more time, everything 
would be all right. I guess maybe 
you’ve noticed I’m not a very good 
housekeeper?” She looked exactly like 
a child who has been naughty but is 
hoping you won’t mind too much. 

“ You don’t like housework, do you?” 
I laughed. 

“When Jim is home I don’t mind. 
But for just Jimmy and me it seems 
so useless, I can’t make myself do it. 
Jim always notices when I’ve cleaned 
the house or tried the furniture a new 
way or arranged some flowers, so it’s 
fun to see what he'll say.” 

“Having someone appreciate what 
you do makes it lots more fun. With 
your husband home, you'll be working 
too hard to pay any attention to your 
neighbors, I’m afraid.” 

“But the trouble is right now! I 
cleaned the house and fixed everything 
last month when I thought Jim was 
coming. Then when he didn’t arrive, 
I was just so discouraged and blue, I 
didn’t care about anything so long as 
Jimmy had enough to eat. Now every- 
thing is in a mess and Jim is on his 
way.” She ended in a wail that was 
half comic, half sincere. Then she 
smiled. “So the only solution is for me 
to make myself so beautiful he won’t 
even see the house till I have time to 
clean it up. I’ve wangled an appoint- 
ment with the hairdresser and—.” 

“You'd like me to keep Jimmy,” I 
finished as she waited hopefully. 

“Oh, would you, Mrs. Lathrop? He’s 
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why it’s so 


promised to be good, but I may be 
late.” 

“Jimmy’s always good when‘he stays 
with me. So run along and if you are 
late, he can have supper with us.” 

“You’re an angel! You positively 
are!” 

She skipped off happily. Evidently 
she wasn’t worrying about the state of 
her house—or she had confidence that 
the hairdresser would make her so daz- 
zling Jim wouldn’t see anything else. 
“You baby,’ I thought looking after 
her. “You’re pretty enough to suit 
most people.” 

Jimmy did not intend that he should 
go unnoticed any longer. He seized my 
little finger in a fat warm fist. 

“May I play with Bud?” | 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know Bud. De 
you mean Joan?” 

“No. Bud’s in your room. On the 
shelf.” 

Then I remembered the tiny figure 
of Buddha on the hanging shelf in my 
bedroom. “Of course, Jimmy. Let’s 
go get him.” 

The chubby hands reached eagerly 
for the miniature idol. “Bud’s nice.’ 
He rocked the image from side to side 
humming a little song. Then he lookec 
at me knowingly. “Bud’s nice, but 
Jesus is nicer.” | 

“A million times nicer,” I agreed. 

Jimmy continued to play with Bud- 
dha, making him go to the store ané 
ride in buses and do a good many thing: 
not in his usual routine, while I dressec 
in a housedress. I thought he was 
completely absorbed in his play, but as 
I turned from the mirror, he handec 
me the toy. “Better put Bud back 
before we go to our house.” 

“To your house?” How did he know 
what was in my mind? 

“I told mommy you’d clean our hous¢ 
and she said if I asked you she’d spank 
me—but she never does.” 

‘!'m not going to clean your house 
but perhaps we can skim over the sur- 
face a bit. That is, if you will help.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


City Life 

Our daughter has finished a business 
course, and has secured a position in Chi- 
cago. She has never been away from home 
a great deal and she knows. very little 
about life in a big city. This venture wor- 
ries me. 

Without loading her down with rules 
and instructions, what advice can parents 
give her that will really be helpful? 


If the young woman has, through the 
years, had a home that is both Chris- 
tian and democratic, has been a reg 
ular attendant at church and Sunday 
school, and has taken part in the young 
people’s activities, she already has a 
fine preparation. 

People in the cities are about the 
same as those anywhere else. Of course, 
ways of living vary from person to per- 
son according to their character, expe- 
rience, education, church relationship, 
social contacts, and work. As every- 
where else, all types are to be expected, 
and one needs to select associates care- 
fully. Especial care ought to be exer- 
cised about becoming too confidential 
or friendly with people at the outset. 

The pastor may be requested to write 
a pastor in the city for assistance in 
getting desirable quarters and finding 
a church home. Newcomers in a city 
ought to attend church services reg- 
ularly right from the start and get 
linked up with the auxiliaries suited to 
their ages. Anyone who takes part in 
- the activities of the church will have 

no trouble in finding the best sort of 
friends. Young people’s troubles in 
cities begin with neglect of the church. 

Recreations too ought to be chosen 
with care. We should have in mind the 
kind of people found in various places. 
One should avoid drinking places and 
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other haunts of questionable people. 
And one gets no help from becoming 
a movie addict. 

A lively correspondence with one’s 
family, relatives, and old friends will 
help to keep one from becoming too 
lonely and to keep on an even keel. 

If a young person makes a conscien- 
tious effort to make good in his work 
he will move toward advancement, and 
the confidence and respect of others. 
It will also strengthen his own morale. 

Any young man or woman going to 
live in a city qught to read the pam- 
phlet, Learning How to Live in the 
City, by Ruth S. Cavan. 


Youthful Outlook 


"I seem to have lost the viewpoint of 
young people. I didn’t know it was hap- 
pening. It must have been a gradual: 
change. I can’t understand some of their 
expressions, and some of their attitudes 
seem so queer. I wish I could again feel 
at home with them and understand this 
1946 edition. 


Determination to recapture the 
youthful way of seeing things is the 
first step. 

By cultivating the acquaintance of 
young people and having numerous 
experiences with them progress will be 
made. If we invite them to our homes 
and visit the Luther League we'll learn 
a lot. In their meetings we should be 
good listeners. 

Wherever possible we'll get help by 
observing their ways, expressions, out- 
looks, ambitions, pleasures, and deeper 
interests in a sympathetic way, not 
necessarily to adopt them, but to be- 
come more adept in dealing with them. 

Read _ Burkhart’s Understanding 
Youth. 
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Carthage Conquers 
Diamond Jubilee History of Carthage College. By William Carl Spielman. Carthage, Ill. 


220 pages. $1.50. 


This is a tale of almost unbelievable heartbreak. Begun in 1839 at Hillsboro, Ill. 
the college was to be the school of the west to serve the needs of Lutherans for higher 
education and the training of ministers. Later it moved to Springfield, Ill. where 
Abraham Lincoln was one of its supporters and Robert Lincoln and John and Augustus 
Hay were among its students. Then the enterprise known to us as Carthage College 


was struck by four successive blows from 
which it has only slowly recovered. They 
were the conflict between Germans and 
Swedes, the belligerency between “Old 
Lutherans” and “New Lutherans,” the 
Civil War, and the relocation of the in- 
stitution at Carthage. Struggle of succes- 
sive presidents and faculties to overcome 
these handicaps was one for which they 
paid not infrequently with their lives. 
Lutherans were long on dogmatics and 
short on mathematics. They knew too well 
how to divide and subtract, too inade- 
quately how to add and multiply. 

It is to the credit of the author that all 
this heartbreak is told. He reports the res- 
ignation of two faculties in toto within a 
space of two years. He tells of many, many 
years when faculties received only half 
their salaries. In 1888 the president could 
report that out of 22 sons and daughters 
of pastors of constituent Lutheran churches 
attending college only two were attending 
Carthage. After 25 years there was a total 
of 145 graduates. By 1915, 45 years after 
the beginning at Carthage, the student 
body in the college department had not 
risen to 100. 

At the same time there are items on the 
other side of the account. Twice in its 
history the college and its constituency 
girded themselves to make available to the 
school the largest amounts of money pro- 
vided at one time to any Lutheran college 
in America up to that date. The support 
of the people of Carthage and Hancock 
county is probably unmatched by the peo- 
ple of any college community in the coun- 
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try. Heroic labors have provided the col- 
lege with attractive buildings now to be 
supplemented by a new men’s dormitory. 

Across these years the school has pro- 
vided at amazingly low cost an education 
of the highest character to a body of young 
people to whom otherwise the opportunity 
of higher education would never have 
been opened, scores of whom have broughi 
illustrious honor to the school and church 
that gave them this chance. 

The story is here. It is a mine of his- 
torical material, the preservation and pres- 
entation of which represent great serv- 
ice to the church. Proportions are not al- 
ways well judged and biographies of pres- 
idents or the contributions of alumni, fo1 
example, call for expansion. These point 
only to the task remaining for othe 
writers if the story of the western pioneer: 
of our faith is to be adequately told, 

CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 


Sacrament 


The Lord's Supper in Protestantism. By Elme 
S. Freeman. Macmillan. 174 pages. $1.75. 


Six of the 15 chapters are devoted t 
tracing the history of the Lord’s Supper 
beginning with the institution in the ‘uppe 
room in Jerusalem. In a well-documente: 
approach, the development is carrie 
through the early Christian centuries wit! 
relation to the mystery religions, th 
growth of sacrifice, and the changes in 
fluenced by the Reformers. 

Two chapters interpret the Sacramen 
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in its contemporary Protestant setting, 
while three chapters contain suggestions 
for the practical use of the Lord’s Supper 
in public and private with emphasis on 
personal preparation. 

Mr. Freeman is a minister in the Con- 
gregational Church since 1937, having been 
ordained into the ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church in 1922. A useful bibli- 
ography and carefully prepared notes ac- 
company this unique presentation on the 
Lord’s Supper. HERMAN L, GILBERT 


) Book about Chaplains 


Marching Side by Side. Compiled by F. C. 
Proehl. Concordia. 191 pages. $2.00. 


This bock is a very good summary of 
the various kinds of ministry into which 
chaplains with the armed forces find their 
lots cast. The chapters cover work in the 
camps of this country, in the outlying sta- 
tions, and on far-flung battlefields. 

The volume is mainly a printing of ma- 
terial from letters and reports of the chap- 
lains. Some of it is done in a very inter- 
‘esting manner. However, one might lay 
‘the book down with the impression that 
religion in the armed forces was received 
with greater enthusiasm than was com- 
-monly the case. The best of the letters and 
reports are naturally in such a book. 

The material deals only with chaplains 
of the Missouri Synod and groups of Lu- 
itherans in fellowship with that synod. The 
‘final chapter remedies this somewhat as it 
‘tells of Missouri co-operation with groups 
‘within the National Lutheran Council. 

The book does the best job I have seen of 
‘setting forth the many types of circum- 
“stances in which the chaplains find them- 
selves ministering. Epwarp K. Rocers 


| Bories Behind the Hymns 


A Treasure of Hymns. By Amos R. Wells. 
W. A. Wilde. 392 pages. $2. | 
, This volume is a reprint of a book of 
‘hymn studies published about 25 years 
ago. For quite a lengthy period, Dr. Wells 
was managing editor of the Christian En- 
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deavor World. For this journal, he wrote 
a hymn study each month. 

The fact that the publishers are reprint- 
ing this volume is a sure indication of in- 
terest the public has in reading the stories 
which lie behind the hymns. 

An interesting preface has been written 
to the new volume by H. Augustine Smith, 
who calls attention not only to the scholar- 
ship and common sense displayed by Dr. 
Wells, but also to his prophetic insight in 
the ability to estimate the worth and last- 
ing value of hymns. He draws attention 
to Katherine Bates’ hymn, “America, the 
Beautiful,” which when Dr. Wells wrote 
the volume was scarcely known and sel- 
dom found in a hymnal. 

An index of the hymns studied, and an- 
other of the authors help make A Treasure 
of Hymns a useful reference volume. 

Ivan H. Haceporn 


Hero King 


Adventures and Escapes of Gustavus Vasa. 
By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Dodd, Mead. 
136 pages. $2.50. 


The hero of this story is mentioned di- 
rectly only on pages 68-70 and in the last 
two chapters. Otherwise the book deals 
with incidents leading up to the “Adven- 
tures and Escapes.” These tales present 
Swedish folklore and historical incidents 
of a shadowy past, Swedish migrations, 
the Union of Kalmar in 1397, which 
brought Sweden under Danish rulers, the 
cruelties of Danish King Christian, cli- 
maxed by the slaying of most of the Swed- 
ish leaders, which provoked revolt and 
ultimate freedom under Gustavus Vasa. 

Other incidents are set forth in two 
chapters of imaginary correspondence, 
references to the old religion supplanted 
by Christianity, and the rivalries and 
feuds among the Swedes that prevented 
effective resistance to Danish rule for so 
long a time. Out of this setting comes the 
story of the hero, Gustavus Vasa, which 
leaves the reader wishing that more might 
have been said about his adventures and 
escapes. Joun B. Moosr 
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eros the Dosh 


We encountered something unusual 
the other day when a middle-aged 
woman, impressed perhaps by our sen- 
iority and clerical appearance, declared 
herself to be an atheist. “I do not be- 
lieve in anything.” she said. She con- 
tinued the conversation by stating that 
hers was a family in which divorce has 
become practically a habit. She said, 
“My mother was married three times. 
Two marriages ended in the divorce 
courts. I have one sister who has been 
married three times and another who 
has had cne divorce.” 

It seemed to us after we had re- 
covered from the surprise of her un- 
expected confession that there was one 
evidence of God which might have 
broken her atheistic convictions. Cer- 
tainly she had ample evidence that 
evil-doing does not enjoy divine bless- 
ing. 


Co-operation 

One of our recent experiences was 
the enjoyment of an evening of music 
played by one of the great orchestras 
of the United States—of the world, we 
are told one can say. 

As we watched the members of this 
orchestra and listened to their playing, 
we were impressed by the ability of 
men and women to contribute as in- 
dividuals to a unity personified in the 
person of a conductor or to the intent 
of the writer of an intricate musical 
score. None of the performers was 
without a specific part in the perform- 
ance. The absorption of each in his 
playing was distinctly individual, yet 
the submission of each to a common 
interpretation was equally obvious. 
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We respectfully suggest that congre- 
gations in their employment of the 
Church’s treasury of song might wel! 
consider the opportunity which comes 
to them by the employment of hymns 
and liturgy to evoke the utmost of per- 
sonal devotion, yet to maintain recip- 
rocal unity of purpose and “fellow- 
ship.” 

It also has occurred to us that oul 
Lord intended believers so to trust anc 
obey Him as to enable each person’ 
gift of grace to receive expression by < 
harmonious participation in the plans 
and activities of fellow believers. Wé 
once heard a choir’s singing justly crit- 
icized because too many of its member? 
deemed themselves to be soloists. Wé 
attended a service in Europe at whick 
the organist, the choir and the congre: 
gation each seemed to indulge in a race 
toward reaching the last note ahead o: 
the other two. (The organist won.) 

In the course of our listening, direc: 
attention was focused on a cello player 
a woman of great talent and musician} 
ship. Her place was a front row sea: 
among a dozen cellists and directly un: 
der the eye of the orchestra’s coni 
ductor. She played as if she alone wai 
reading the score, yet she was in per: 
fect accord with all the other player 
and completely obedient to the con) 
ductor. | 

We sometimes permit ourselves ti 
think that a greater valuation of wha 
we Lutherans must do as individuals it 
these difficult times is required of us 
But our obedience to the Master mus! 
be of the kind that joins us into co) 
operation with our fellow-believers 
beginning with those of our own local 
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parish and thence extending to the 


service agencies through which the 
Lord’s commission is fulfilled. Only in 
very rare instances is our duty a sing- 
ular and individual one. Such fellow- 
ship in the faith is not an objective in 
itself: it is in the nature of sincere dis- 
cipleship to extend the highest forms 
of consecration to Christ to the areas 
of a worldwide ce-operation in bring- 


‘ing the fullness of the kingdom of God 


toward a world-embracing proclama- 
tion of His message to mankind. 


Wanted—a Distinctive Clerical Garb 

Recently, when we served as supply 
pastor in a neighboring Laheran 
church, we wore what is commonly an 
correctly titled clerical garb. That is, 
we had on a cassock vest and a cler- 
ical collar. (It buttons in the back.) 
We were called “Father” by sundry 
individuals whom we met en route to 
the church, and, as a climax of the ex- 
perience, a lad within the church to 
which we were assigned for the day 
inquired, “You are a priest, are you 
not?” Our form of dress led to their 
mistake in identity. We have reasons 
to think that it is a common error, and 
we deem it no credit to bona fide Lu- 
theran preachers. 

We wish that such mistakes, for 
which the externals of dress are re- 
sponsible, could be avoided. The vest 
and collar which lead “the man in the 
street” to attribute sacerdotal func- 
to an evangelical clergyman 


“should be altered or an effective sub- 


stitute devised. The existent ambiguity 
is quite unfair to a Roman Catholic 


priest: he knows that the ministers of 


non-Roman churches do not possess 


nor claim to possess that which makes 
-a stranger touch his hat and use the 
MHitle father. He, the priest, probably 
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concludes that Protestant clergymen 
are not averse to receiving such salutes. 
And ministers are themselves not al- 
ways sure whether the cleric they meet 
is evangelical or hierarchical. 

The principles that distinguish a pas- 
tor from a priest are among the major 
contentions of the Reformation. Luther 
and his contemporary reformers saw 
in the powers assumed and exercised 
by the priests both usurpation and ex- 
ploitation of the powers of that uni- 
versal priesthood of believers which 
the New Testament so clearly teaches. 
And modern Roman Catholicism says 
of its priesthood (see Roman Catholic 
Cyclopedia), they have powers rather 
than rights; that is, “to celebrate mass, 
remit sins, preach, and administer the 
sacraments” (seven in number accord- 
ing to them). In the exclusive exercise 
of such functions, they personify a the- 
ory of the means of grace which leads 
the Catholic laity to hold them in su- 
perstitious superiority while many 
non-Catholics place them in unde- 
served superiority in many political 
and social movements. 

If a distinctive garb is needed by. 
those ordained by Protestant rites—and 
there are advantages worthy of con- 
siderations—a form of dress not lend- 
ing itself to misinterpretation should 
be worn. Within the writer’s personal 
recollections a black suit and a white 
bow tie provided identification to pas- 
tors. The use of “bands” with ana 
without the cassock vest, or its con- 
venient substitute, the rabat, was a 
practice among Swedish clergymen. 
We respectfully suggest to the Com- 
mittee on the Common Service, that 
they formulate a recommendation for 
a garb by which the pastor can be 


identified. 
Nathan V4, HM lh Orn 
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Northwest Synod Congregations 
Increase Offerings for Benevolence 
By Joun E, DreHAaaNn 


Mrnneapotis—Mr. J. K. Jensen, treas- 
urer of the Synod of the Northwest, an- 
nounces victory in the synod’s effort to 
meet the full apportionment for the budget 
of the United Lutheran Church. The 25 


per cent increase for 
MINNESOTA 


1945 was a real test 
of the mission zeal of 
pastors and their congregations. 

St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, reports an in- 
crease of over $1,000 in all benevolences 
for 1945, bringing the total well over $7,000, 
besides $200 for the support of St. Cathe- 
rine’s Parish, Ferne, British Guiana. . 
Trinity Church, Lindstrom, reports 1945 
benevolences over $2,000, more than dou- 
bling in the past five years. ... St. An- 
drew’s Church, ,Mahtomedi, with total 
benevolences more than tripled in the past 
three years, reports receipts for apportion- 
ment up to $780 and pledges for 1946 run- 
ning well over $1,000. . .. Elm Dale Church, 
near Bowlus, a small rural mission con- 
gregation, reports that its Luther League 
has assumed support of a parish abroad and 
has been assigned St. Paul’s Church, Maria 
Henrietta, British Guiana. 

The synod has another good missionary 
reason for rejoicing in that a new field 
missionary, the Rev. Milan E. Swasko, has 
begun his duties canvassing the Deephaven 
community on Lake Minnetonka, near 
Minneapolis, and prospects are good that 
soon another congregation will be ready 
to join the roll of the Central Conference. 


HoME MISssION pastors have practiced the 
child psychology of Solomon, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, .. .” as 
shown by the mission zeal of infant and 
very youthful congregations. One of the 
smallest and most remote of the North- 
west Synod’s churches, United, Butte, 
Mont., shipped 196 pounds of clothing to 
Lutheran Relief, and paid express charges. 
. .. Trinity Church, Holdingford, Minn., 
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devoted the entire offering at its Christmas 
Eve service to Lutheran World Action.... 
Women’s Missionury societies of Trinity 
Church and of the affiliated Elm Dale con- 
gregation each gave $25 to swell Lutheran 
World Action offering from the parish. 
Both societies gathered clothing for Lu- 
theran World Relief. 

Dr. J. J. Raun, professor of Systematic 
Theology at Northwestern Seminary, has 
been obliged because of his physical con- 
dition to discontinue teaching. He will 
spend some time in the Glen Lake San- 
itarium, assured that with rest and proper 
care he may resume active service again. | 
His place in the classroom will be taken 
temporarily by the Rev. A. C. M. Ahlen, 
Ph.D., pastor of Hope Church, Minneapolis, 
and a member of the philosophical depart- | 
ment of the University of Minnesota. 

Members of St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Minne- 
apolis, of which Dr. Raun is a member, , 
observed the 25th anniversary of his or- 
dination by a reception at the church. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Rep Wine, which will 
be host to synod’s convention in May, en- | 
ters 1946 completely debt free. Special | 
effort in 1945 resulted in the retirement! 
of the remaining $6,100 indebtedness on) 
the church and parsonage. One of the: 
pioneer congregations of synod, St. Paul’s,, 
was established by Dr. G. H. Trabert in: 
1886. Its spacious church building was; 
constructed in 1927. Under the pastorate: 
of the Rev. R. B. Reed since 1942 the debtt 
of $10,000 has been paid, a new parsonage? 
bought and paid for, art glass windows 
placed in the church, and benevolences: 
greatly increased. | 

RICHFIELD CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, com-- 
pleted the placement of art glass windows: 
in the nave when it dedicated a beautiful 
chancel window, the gift of the Albert 
Bachman family as a memorial to the late 
Lt. Roy Bachman, lost in action in the 
South Pacific. The central figure in the 
window is the Inviting Christ, similar to 
Thorvaldsen’s sculpture. Unique in a win- 
dow is the silver star commemorating the 
citation given the deceased and the Med-. 
ical Corps emblems showing his branch 
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of the service. The service, held Jan. 30, 
also marked the completion of the 15th 
year of Pastor N. K. Feddersen’s ministry 
in that congregation. Pastor Feddersen 
gave an address and Dr. R. H. Gerberding 
preached the sermon. 

Triniry CuHurcH, Linpstrom, the Rev. 
M. A. Haker pastor, recently made exten- 
sive improvements to the parsonage. Trin- 
ity will celebrate its 45th anniversary and 
the tenth of the present pastorate this 


June. 


Tue Rev. Paut H. Ror, naval chaplain 
recently returned from the Schouten Is- 
lands and Australia, has accepted the call 
of the Goodhue-Zumbrota Parish in Min- 
nesota. The congregations have been with- 
out a pastor since the departure of the 
Rev. A. E. Peterson in July. Pastor ey 
was highly commended by naval author 


ities for the quality of his work in the 
— South Pacific. 
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THE REv. GEORGE JACOBSEN, newly grad- 
uated from Northwestern Seminary, took 
over his work as pastor of Faith Church, 
Swanburg, at the beginning of the year and 
has moved his family into the parsonage 
among the pines of northern Minnesota. 

A TEACHERS’ TRAINING INSTITUTE got un- 
der way in Minneapolis Jan. 15 at St. 
Mark’s Church and continues Tuesday 
evenings at Redeemer, Richfield, Holy 
Trinity, and Salem. The synodical youth 
secretary, the Rev. John Shannon, is dean 


_of the institute. Instructors are Mrs. Wil- 


liam C. Kobs of St. Mark’s, on primary 
work; Mrs. J. P. Shannon of Redeemer, on 
Juniors; and Mrs. Alden Nelson of Holy 
Trinity, on Intermediates. Speakers at the 
devotions are Pastors Carl Fagerlin, John 
Shannon, Paul Waldschmidt, John Rilling, 
and Dr. J. H. Dressler. 


THe Twin Crry Pastorar ASSOCIATION 


‘elected the following officers for 1946: 


E. W. Rabe, president; C. B. Lund, vice- 
president; Raymond Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer. The group plans a series of 
discussions based on Dr. Greever’s, The 
Minister and the Ministry. This book con- 
tains lectures delivered under the Knubel- 
Miller. Foundation. 
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Pastors Meet with Professors for 
Annual Institute in Albany 


By Lutuer S. STRALEY 


AtBANy—On Feb. 5-6 the clergy of the 
Eastern Conference of the New York 
Synod met for the third year with mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Philadelphia 
Seminary in the annual Pastors’ Institute 
sponsored by the Board of Education of 

the synod. The meet- 
ing was held.in First 
Church, Albany, Dr. 
Chalmers E. Frontz 
pastor. 
Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde, dean of the 
Seminary’s Grotiaate School and profes- 
sor of religious education, presented pa- 
pers and led discussion on the subjects, 
“Christian Strategy in Promoting World 
Order,” and “Human Rights: The Respon- 
sibility of Governments, Churches, Peo- 
ple.” Dr. Nolde described efforts toward 
world peace emanating from American 
Protestantism. 

Dr. Theodore Tappert, professor of 
church history, presented forthright pa- 
pers on “The Function of Creeds and Con- 
fessions,” and “The Church Confronted by 
Sects and Cults.” 

Dr. George Seltzer, assistant professor 
of liturgics and church art, presented “The 
Worship of the Church School in Relation 
to the Worship of the Church,” and 
“Hymns and Hymnbooks in Use Today.” 

Presiding was the Rev. Russell S. 
Gaenzle, Redeemer Church, Kingston, 
president of conference and chairman of 
the sub-committee of the synod’s Board 
of Education charged with arrangement 
for the institute. 

The annual Pre-LEnTEN RETREAT, sched- 
uled this year for Feb. 27 at Emmanuel 
Church, Albany, the Rev. Edward J. 
Haviar pastor, will be opened with the 
celebration of Holy Communion. The Rev. 
W. Alfred Wietz, Second Church, Sche- 
nectady, celebrant, will be assisted by the 
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Rev. R. Whitson Seaman, Trinity Church, 
Castleton; the Rev. David A. Jensen, Christ 
Church, Ghent; and the Rev. Floyd H. 
Moyer, St. Luke’s Church, Amsterdam, 
who will deliver the sermon. Meditations 
will be given by Dr. Henry B. Dickert of 
Zion Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Tue Rev. J. Curistian Port, former mis- 
sionary to Argentina, was installed on Jan. 
13 as pastor of First Church, Poughkeepsie, 
by the Rev. Russell S. Gaenzle. The Rev. 
Philip Kirchner, retired pastor; Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Baum of St. John’s Church, 
Poughkeepsie; and the Rev. James Soler 
of Transfiguration Church, New “York, 
participated in the service. 

First Church, located in downtown 
Poughkeepsie. with a confirmed member- 
ship of 825, became vacant Oct. 1, when 
the Rev. Heinz W. Kugler accepted a call 
to St. Mark’s Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 

St. JoHn’s Cuurcu, Hupson, the Rev. 
Henry H. Wahl pastor, is looking forward 
to the celebration of its 80th anniversary 
this year, and by way of preparation has 
canceled an indebtedness of $2,800. A re- 
maining indebtedness of $7,000 will be 
liquidated over a six-year period. In 1945 
giving to general benevolence has ma- 
terially increased and the current treas- 
ury reported a substantial balance. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Altamont, the Rev. 
Leonard R. Klemann pastor, made exten- 
sive repairs to the parsonage involving an 
expenditure of slightly over $1,600. Con- 
tributions to apportioned and _ special 
benevolence amounted to $1,031.50. St. 
John’s has 374 confirmed members. 

REDEEMER CuHurRcH, Kineston, the Rev. 
Russell S. Gaenzle pastor, reports an in- 
crease in church attendance during 1945. 
Income of all types indicates a quickened 
sense of stewardship. In the past year 
$10,000 was added to the Golden Anniver- 
sary Fund, and there was a 37 per cent 
increase in contributions to apportioned 
benevolence. The congregation has 783 
confirmed and 595 communing members. 
It closed the year with more than $2,500 
in the current account. 

First Cuurcu, ALBany, Dr. Chalmers E. 
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Frontz pastor, with 1,017 confirmed and 
710 communing members _ contributed 
$3,133 to synodical and ULC benevolence, 
which is 110 per cent above the apportion- 
ment. The indebtedness was reduced by 
$3,000 and a reserve fund for building a 
new church has mounted to $30,196. 

Zion CHuRCH, COBLESKILL, the Rev. Dr. 
Morris C. Skinner pastor, with approx- 
imately 600 confirmed and 300 communing 
members, in 1945 contributed $3,254 to all 
causes outside the parish and $10,318 for 
all local expenses, and has a balance of 
$1,119 in the current account. 

Zion CHuRcH, ATHENS, the Rev. Luther . 
S. Straley pastor, with 399 confirmed and 
237 communing members, spent $3,061 for ’ 
current expenses and carried over a bal- 
ance of $760. To all benevolences the con- 
eregation paid $694, 


Receipts and Membership Gains 


Noted in Nova Scotia Churches 
By Dovueras A. Conrap 


ANNUAL MEETINGS in all congregations off 
synod show that good progress was made 
throughout the past year. Receipts were, 
in many cases, the best in the history off 
the church. The majority of churches also 
showed increases in the confirmed and 
communing membership. ¥ 

CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, Halifax, 


Missions. for pas-. 
tor’s salary, began 
1946 by paying the}4 
salary in full. The 
congregation als 
gave Pastor Douglas A. Conrad a consider-| 
able increase in salary, by taking care of 
his car expenses. The church hopes tol 


| 


of 1946. 

A committee, appointed last year, has| 
arranged a postwar program. Already 
some of the plans have been put into ef- 
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fect, and the committee was authorized to 
continue its work in conjunction with the 
church council. An evangelism committee 
has been appointed by the pastor. The pre- 
Lenten and Lenten seasons will be devoted 
to the second phase of the evangelism pro- 
gram, started last fall by Dr. Oscar W. 
Carlson. 

St. Martrnew’s Cuurcu, Rose Bay, the 
Rev. A. L. Conrad pastor, also reports a 
successful year. Extensive improvements 
-made to the church property last summer 
have been paid for. A considerable bal- 
ance remains for the work which is to be 
done on the interior. 

THE Socrat Missions Committee of synod 
inaugurated a new phase of work when 
Pastors C. L. Monk, chairman, and A. L. 
Conrad visited Lutheran patients in x 
Nova Scotia Sanatorium at Kentville. The 
took with them appropriate gifts for the 
patients. Efforts also are being made to sup- 
ply devotional literature. THe LUTHERAN and 
The Canada Lutheran have been placed in 
the library of the institution through the 
courtesy of the young people’s groups of 
St. Matthew’s, Rose Bay, and St. John’s, 
Mahone Bay. 

THE MINISTERIUM of synod met recently 
in the parsonage of Zion Church, Lunen- 
berg. The forthcoming Lutheran World 
Action appeal, a supply pastor for the va- 
cant Conquerall parish and the pre-Lenten 
retreat were discussed. 

Pastor Monk of the Midville parish re- 
_ ports improvements made to the parsonage 
of the parish. The cost, approximately 
$500, was raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

A commirTEE from the Halifax and Dart- 
mouth Ministerial Association has been 
appointed to study ways in which various 
~ churches of the city can co-ordinate their 
“evangelism campaigns. It is planned to 
hold a conference at which pastors and 
| laymen will discuss the various methods 
employed. A service of witness is sched- 
uled for the evening. 

A pispute has arisen with regard to 
broadcasting of a Catholic program on 
_ Sunday afternoons over a local radio sta- 
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‘tion. On a recent broadcast, the speaker 


made extravagant .claims for the church 
which he represents, a practice contrary 
to broadcasting policy. Many Protestant 
clergymen protested. The station will 
make a full investigation. 

THE Rev. BertHotp HrinpAt, pastor of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Church, Halifax, dur- 
ing the war years, was married recently to 
Miss Doris Naugler in her home church at 
West Gore. Following a visit to Pastor 
Hindal’s relatives in Norway, the couple 
will go to the Dutch West Indies, to take 
charge of a Norwegian seamen’s church. 

CapTaIn GEORGE INNES, Lutheran chap- 
lain in the Canadian Army, resigned from 
the Lunenburg parish, and has accepted 
a call to Morrisburg, Ont. The Rev. L. G. 
Bald, interim pastor at Lunenburg, has 
been called by the congregation to con- 
tinue the work which he has been doing 
for the past four years. 

Fir. Lr. Victor J. Monx, Lutheran chap- 
lain in the RCAF, who was stationed at 
Eastern Passage, near Halifax, expects to 
receive his discharge soon. Pastor Monk 
intends to take post-graduate work at 
Chicago Seminary. 


Avery in Schuylkill County 

On Jan. 27 the Rev. Witt1aAm S. Avery, 
representative of the Parish and Church 
School Board, met with representatives of 
10 Sunday schools in Schuylkill County, 
Pennsylvania, and described the enlist- 
ment program being promoted throughout 
the United Lutheran Church. He outlined 
procedures for inaugurating a program in- 
tended to bring the Sunday school enroll- 
ment of the ULC to one million by 1950. 
In the evening he preached in St. John’s, 
Pine Grove, Pa. 

LuTHEeRAN Wortp Action will be ex- 
plained to people of Schuylkill, Carbon, 
Lebanon, and Berks counties of Pennsyl- 
vania by means of rallies to be held in 
Pottsville and Lebanon during March. 
Representatives of the Central. Pennsyl- 
vania Synod and the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania are working together in promot- 
ing these area rallies. 
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ON THE WING | 


By M. J. Bieber 


While the work in Fircrest, Wash., in 
connection with Redeemer Church keeps 
us continually on the jump, nevertheless 
we find much pleasure and inspiration in 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 
1329 South Alvarado St. 
HENRY SCHERER, 
Pastor 


W. 8. Dysinger, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
9:30 A. M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
Cata- 


ings, bookmarkers, communion linens. 
logue on request. 


J.M. HALL, INC. 


Office and Salesroom, 
14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


MIAMI 


When in America’s Civilian and Military 
Health Center in Florida Visit 


HOLY TRINITY 
United Lutheran Church 
Eighth Avenue S. W. and Second Street 


LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL, 9:45 A. M. 
THE SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 

A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
ILLUMINATED BY sign panel and letter equipment. 
THE LAST WORD IN Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for Information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308 E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


THE REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


INTERCHANGEABLE. 
STEEL BULLETINS: 


WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 
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accepting invitations to meetings, confer- 
ences and conventions outside. 

One among many such happy gatherings 
occurred Dec. 7, when Central Church, 
Seattle, Wash., the Rev. H. Stanley Hol- 
man pastor, held a dinner to mark the 
beginning of the every member visitation. 
The banquet was in the Central YMCA, 
which was filled with 250 interested guests. 
The writer brought the message. The con- 
gregation recognized God’s signal bless- 
ings upon it during its 55 years of growth; 
its recent freedom from debt; the securing 
of a comfortable, well-located parsonage; 
worship in its beautiful church; and its 
happy prospects for the future. 

Trinity-Central congregation was born 
in 1890 in a tin shop. The late Rev. J. F. 
Beates was one of its very early pastors, 
and it grew under the direction of Dr. 
E. F. Keever, who traveled across the 
continent from Boston to Seattle to de- 
velop English Lutheranism on the Pacific 
Coast. The congregation soon outgrew its 
swaddling clothes and became the mother 
of a number of congregational children. 
It, together with St. James’, Portland, 
W. E. Brinkman pastor (organized the 
same year), represented the General 
Council in the Northwest; while the Gen- 
eral Synod planted its congregations in 
California. 

Trinity erected a churchly house of wor- 
ship, which in 1933-34 gave place to the 
present cathedral-like building of Central 
Church. 

Trinity and St. James took the initial) 
steps to organize the Pacific Synod in 1901, 
extending over Oregon, Washington, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Alaska to the North 
Pole. Dr. J. A. Leas, now of Chicago, then: 
pastor of St. James, was its first president. 
Trinity-Central has had noted pastors, a 
number of whom have been presidents of 
the synod and connected with the general 
work of the Church. | 

The present beloved pastor, who fills his 
church Sunday after Sunday, is the son of! 
the Rev. H. J. Holman, superintendent of 
Jewish mission work in the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church. Stanley graduated from 
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Extra Heavy Cardboard 
LENTEN OFFERING BOX 


Very sturdy and 
simply but attrac- 
tively designed on 
front and back. In- 
cludes space for 
noting daily offer- 
ings. Scripture 
verses on sides. 24% 
in. x 2/4 in. x 134 
in. Style No. 28. 
$3.50 a hundred 


Delivery Extra. 


Folding Style 
LENTEN and EASTER 
CARDBOARD OFFERING 
BOX 


Printed in colors. 
Space for tally of 
coins, name and ad- 
dress. Can be mailed 
flat. Sturdy con- 
struction. Size as- 
sembled: 2 in. x 2 
in. x 2! in. Style 
GBD-100. 

50c a doz. 
$2.40 a hundred 


plus postage. 


g Place Your Orders Now 


Colorful, Attractive 
LENTEN 


OFFERING 


COLLECTORS 
METAL TOP and BASE 


This attractive and durable Lenten 
offering collector comes ready to use. 
The top and base are metal. Four- 
color label contains striking religious 
picture and space for name and ad- 
dress. 2!/> in. diameter, 2!/p in. high. 
Refer to Style (R) in your order. 


$4.00 a hundred 
$35.00 a thousand 
plus postage. 


The UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Avenue 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
_ Chicago II Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S.C. 


Be ssiy 20, 1946 4l 


Hauge Synod College, Red Wing, Minn.; 
Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis; be- 
came assistant to Dr. A. A. Zinck, Re- 
deemer, Milwaukee, and then became first 
pastor of Trinity Mission, Kenosha, Wis. 
His outstanding work there caused the 
Board of American Missions to place him- 
in Central Church and under him the con- 
gregation became self-supporting, Jan. 8. 
While serving in Milwaukee, Stanley 
married Miss Helen Ziegler, a member of 
Redeemer Church. They have a beautiful 
daughter, Karen, six years old. Mr. Hol- 
man is president of the Northern Confer- 
ence of the synod, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of synod; on the syn- 
odical home mission committee, and is 


You Can Have Two Years 


of College! 


With every opportunity for a full 
college life 


Happy dormitory life 
Responsibilities of leadership 
Excellent academic training 


Graduation with your class 
in the junior college of the ULCA 


eMarion (ollege 


Preparation for life work 
Training in unusual talents 
Possible transfer for college degree 
For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


PARISH WORKER WANTED 


for church in Central Pennsylvania community. 
Send information, qualification and experience 
to: A. J. A., c/o “The Lutheran,” 13th and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


VESTMENTS 

fer Choir and Pulpit 

Hangings - Ornaments. 

Suppiles - Ete. 

Catalog free on reques: 
The C. E. Ward Ce. 
New London, Ohio 
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actively interested in a synodical summer 
camp. During the six and a half years ol 
his pastorate all benevolence quotas have 
been met, and last year were overpaid by 
$1,000. There are 500 baptized, 400 con- 
firmed, 300 communing members. 

ULCA ministers of Seattle and vicinity 
have the happy custom of getting togethe 
monthly at 10 o’clock “breakfasts,” in thei 
various homes, and occasionally thei 
wives are included. There are speakers 
discussions, business, and fellowship. 

Likewise monthly 8 o’clock waffle break- 
fasts are a pleasing diversion of the pas- 
tors of the Tacoma Council of Churches 
Devotions follow the breakfast, then a1 
outside speaker of note, discussions, busi. 
ness, fellowship. The 24 Lutheran min. 
isters of this area have monthly 2 P. M 
meetings. They follow a similar progran 
but omit refreshments. | 

The annual meeting in January, t 
which the wives were invited, was held i 
Peninsula Lutheran Church (Norwegian) 
R. D. Brandt pastor. The banquet was pre 
ceded by a service conducted by the pas 
tor of the host church. On invitation th 
writer brought the message on “Life® 
Span”—Psalm 90:12. 


Chaplain Swoope Returns to Lebanon 

Members and friends of Zion Churcl 
Lebanon, Pa., welcomed home their pasto: 
the Rev. Wiut1am E. Swoops, on Dec. 1! 
He had served as a chaplain in the Unite 
States Army for 58 months. 

Pastor Swoope was the divisional chay 
lain of the 94th Infantry Division for th 
greater part of his period of service in tk 
Army. This division saw action in tk 
battle of Brittany, the battle of the Bulg: 
and the Rhineland. For a while Past 
Swoope and this division served as pa 
of an occupational force in Czechoslovaki 

During his five years’ absence, the Re 
Cleon F. Prowell, Harrisburg, served 
the associate pastor. During this perid 
the church observed its 100th anniversa 
and celebrated by the burning of t 
mortgage which had been standing for: 
number of years. 
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Miami Valley Churches Collect 
Two Carloads of Clothing 


By Ricuarp L. SmitH 


Dayton—“They really sacrificed this 
time,” was the remark made by the Rev. 
F. R. Stoneburner concerning clothing 
turned in for overseas relief by 114 Lu- 
theran churches of the Miami Valley. 
Superintendent of the Miami Valley Lu- 

theran Inner Mission League, 
OHIO Pastor Stoneburner reported 

140 bales—about two carloads— 
of clothing already have been shipped. One 
carload had been set as a goal when the 
drive opened. 


tors’ Association believes it a waste of 
time to wait until all channels are opened 
before sending food to German churches 
for distribution. The association has re- 
quested the inner mission to act as collect- 
ing agency for canned and dried foods. 
This project, with the clothing collection, 
serves as valuable preparation for the 
1946 financial appeal of Lutheran World 
Action. 

Dayton has been selected by the Re- 
ligious Education Committee of synod as 
the first place in Ohio where the Parish 
and Church School Board will conduct its 
enlistment program. Under the direction 
of Pastor William S. Avery of the board, 
Viiami Valley Sunday school workers are 
neeting in Second-Trinity Church, Dr. 
frank S. Secrist pastor, Feb. 17-22. Pas- 
sors in attendance at this meeting will 
serve as directors of similar enlistment 
srograms throughout the synod. 

Mrs. P. O. Macuerzxi, missionary on 
‘urlough from British Guiana, will visit 
valley churches the first two weeks of 
Wlarch. 

Prans are proceeding toward establish- 
nent of a Lutheran Home for the Aged 
n Dayton. It will serve southwestern 
Yhio, southeastern Indiana, and northern 
fentucky, and will not be limited to Lu- 
herans. Properties on the outskirts of the 
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The Miami Valley United Lutheran Pas.\ 


city are now being studied as sites. When 
approved, a financial campaign among val- 
ley churches will be made to inaugurate 
the institution. 

Pastors of the Southern Conference will 
hear papers on “The Program, Resources, 


WARNING/ 


Unless 
YOU act... 


civilization itself may die 


Nazi Germany denied Christianity. And its 
prison camps are the terrible results ... 
Japan is pagan. And its atrocities reflect its 
godlessness, 

Let us be warned. Unless the spirit of 
Christianity prevails, these areas of world 
decay, like disease in the human tissue, may 
spread through civilization. 

Reinforce your church at home! Revive 
and strengthen your missions abroad! Sup- 
port the world-wide ministry of your Ameri- 
can Bible Society! 

Send in your contribution today! Or lend 
your support by purchasing an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement to provide 
financial security for your old age. Investigate 
this plan, without obligation, by sending for 
the interesting booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 


AN 


Urgent! Mail this Coupon today! 


INCOME. CS 


Ml assuanc ; papeee aes a) 
° American Bible Society, | 
| Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. 


| (1 Please send me, without obligation, your | 
booklet L-53 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ | 


[ (MIEN CLOSE 1S eieersssessesessassess to provide Testaments 

{ for the boys and girls in our armed forces. | 
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and Results of Lent” at their pre-Lenten 
retreat Feb. 20. St. Mark’s Church, Os- 
borne, the Rev. Paul Weihl pastor, is host 
church. Papers will be presented by Dr. 
Willard Allbeck, professor of historical 
theology in Hamma Divinity School; Dr. 
Secrist and Dr. Herman Getter. The com- 
munion sermon will be preached by Dr. 
Joseph S. Sittler. 

Dr. T. A. KANTONEN, professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Hamma _ Divinity 


School, will be on leave of absence from 
Feb. 1 to Sept. 1. He will go to Boston, 
Mass., where he will work on a textbook 
in ethics for the United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House. In addition he will prepare a 
lecture 


series on “Christian Doctrine” 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 7:30 


Philadelphia’s Larg- 
est Regular Mid-Week 
Prayer Service. Known 
to the hundreds who 
attend as “A Spiritual 
Stepping Stone Be- 
tween Sundays.” 

DR.ROSS STOVER’S 
“Heart-to-heart” Bible 
Talks, the “Friendly 
Sing” broadcast over 
WDAS, the soloists, 
the musicians and the 
fellowship help one to 
“maintain the spirit- 
ual glow.” 


The Friendly Tabernacle 


Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 


(Broad Street Subway to Hunting Park 
Station) 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS | 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS | 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. | 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


which he is to deliver at Luther Seminary, , 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Author of “The Message of the Church) 
to the World Today,” Dr. Kantonen has re-- 
cently contributed 46 articles to the Ency-- 
clopedia of Religion. He leaves, in addition: 
to his classroom work, St. Paul’s Church,, 
Springfield, where he has served as pastor! 
for the past four years. 

Our Saviour Cuurcu, Dayton-Oakwood, , 
is planning a new church building early) 
this spring. This rapidly growing mission} 
congregation, under the leadership of Pas- 
tor Cyrus M. Wallick, has been meeting? 
in a theater. The. closing of this building? 
for redecorating makes the new church) 
imperative. 

First Cuurcu, Lancaster, the Rev. W. C.| 
Donaldson pastor, is planning a vere 
addition to the present building. Additional 
classrooms and a pastor’s study will be 
provided for in the new addition. 

Grace CuurcH, Springfield, the Rev.’ 
Anton L. Anderson pastor, and Grace 
Church, West Carrollton, the Rev. Richard: 
L. Smith pastor, are using new projectors 
in their educational work. 

Two GIFTS, amounting to $525, have been} 
received by Grace Church, West Carroll- 
ton, to be used in the purchase of a new 
organ. Five hundred dollars was from the: 
will of Mr. and Mrs. George Schmidt who} 
had been life-long members of the con-- 
gregation. 

PaRISH PAPERS are keeping members off 
many churches informed of church activ-- 
ities. Grace Church, Dayton, Dr. Harry; 
W. Hanshue pastor, and St. Luke’s, Spring-. 
field, the Rev. K. Jay Bishop pastor, aie 
among churches recently starting this: 
project. 

Tue Rev. Hersert F. HAMBURGER, recently; 
discharged army chaplain, will be installed! 
as pastor of the Gebhart-Ingomar parish, 
Miamisburg, Mar. 3, by President of Synod 
George W. Miley. 

THE CHURCH FEDERATION-SPONSORED Chrig, 
tian Youth Crusade in Dayton continues 
to offer what it calls “The Best Saturday; 
Night in Town.” Speakers called in tc 
address valley youths include Dr. Roy L. 
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Smith, Dr. Ruth I. Seabury, Dr. Bernard 
| Clausan, and Dr. T. Z. Koo. Interest among 
_ the high school young people has main- 
tained a high level. 


South Carolina Apportionment 
Increases Thirty-one Per Cent 


By Wynne C. Bo.uiex 


Cotumpia—A 31 per cent increase in 
South Carolina Synod’s apportionment to 
the United Lutheran Church was made in 
1945. The report of the treasurer shows a 


total of $41,000 was contributed to the ULC 
by this synod, which represents a “step 
up” of $13,500 above the year 1944. 

AN ANNUAL SALARY of $1,500 and parson- 
age should be the minimum paid pastors 
in South Carolina 
Synod. This was 
one of the views, 
designed to make 
work in the par- 
ishes more ef- 

<a fective, which was 
expressed by the Executive Board of the 
synod recently. The executives also rec- 
ommended that parishes of the synod be 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Significant 
I Beheld His Glory! 


by ‘Cornelius the Centurion’ 
Newsman of Galilee 


This is the account of Jesus’ last days on 
earth which created a sensation when it 
first appeared in the Chicago Tribune. It 
is the work of Joun Evans, Episcopal 
clergyman and dean of religious news- 
paper editors. He describes the events in 
Jerusalem during that Holy Week in the 
language of a modern newspaper re- 
porter. Now put into book form, this 
great story will especially appeal at this 
Lenten season. $1 


Christ the Lord 

Joun Kwox. The faith and life of the 
early church were centered about Jesus, 
and, as Dr. Knox points out, “the mean- 
ing of Jesus in the early church is noth- 
ing less than the whole meaning of the 
whole New Testament.” A_ scholarly, 
reverent study of Jesus as he had mean- 
ing for the early Christians: how “He 
was remembered”; “He was known still”; 


“He was interpreted.” $1.75 
‘|| God In Us 
A. CamppeLt Garnett. A professor of 


philosophy in the University of Wiscon- 
sin shows how the Christian faith in 
God, if rightly viewed, is in harmony 
with the truths of science and history. 
Dr. Garnett turns the spotlight on a great 


| 
ooks for LENT 


religious insight: “It is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” Nontechnical, clear, convinc- 
ing. $1.50 


A Christian 

Global Strategy 

Water W. Van Kirx. Christian mis- 
sions is not dead, but is it alert to the 
new challenge today brings? Missions 
must now operate ona world scale. Chris- 
tianity must give up its five-and-ten-cent 
conceptions; it must embark, as a uni- 
fied army, against world paganism. A 
plea to those who follow Jesus Christ. 
For only this great Leader can point the 
way out for a confused world—to a vic- 


tory that means the coming of the King- 
dom. $2.00 


Every Day a Prayer 

MarcuerittE Bro. Is widely popular be- 
cause it is attuned to a realistic age, 
which calls not for a retreat from life 
but for an understanding of it, as it pre- 
sents itself from day to day. Meditations, 


prayers, poems—for each day of the year. 
$1.50 


300 Favorite Poems 

Tuos. Curtis CLARK, compiler. The 
“handy book” of poems that the average 
reader understands and likes. From the 
master poets—and from many modern 
writers. $1.00 


WILLETT, CLARK & CO., 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 
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eAudible Beauty 
WITH SPIRITUAL 


APPEAL, THAT PROMOTES 
CHURCH GROWTH— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Churches everywhere are discovering 
“Acres of Diamonds” in unused towers 
by installing Schulmerich Carillonic 
Bells. The church’s message in music, 
projected through these clear, brilliant 
electronic bells reach out and touch the 
souls of men in the whole community. 
As the presence of the church is made 


known, the message of the church is 
taken to the home. 


A development of electronic science, 
Carillonic Bells are compact, moderate 
in cost, yet they produce far sweeter, 
more powerful musical tones than pon- 
derous, old-style bells or chimes. 

Write for our at- 
tractive brochure, 
“The Sweetest Mu- 
sic Ever Tolled”— 


Address 
LU-8. 


Dept. 


CARILLONIC BELLS TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS CHURCH REARING AIDS 


SELLERS VILLE, PA 
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rearranged so that no more than two 
churches are in each parish. 

Cotums1a has now been initiated into 
the “Youth for Christ” movement. The 
first rally since the program was set up 
was held in the Township Auditorium, 
Jan. 19, with 1,500 in attendance. A re- 
port states: “At the conclusion of the serv- 
ice 34 young people came in response to 
the invitation; 24 for reconsecration and 
10 to accept Christ as Saviour. After we 
contact them again the information will 
be turned over to their ministers and the 
ministers they prefer.” : 

The Rev. J. O. Kempson and the Rev. 
Wynne C. Boliek attended this rally. Their 
reaction was that it is a high-pressure 
emotional appeal to the youth. In the 
“testimonials” given, emphasis was placed 
upon the need of going through some emo- 
tional experience to be saved, even though 
the individuals had been brought up in 
Christian homes under the influence of the 
church. Nothing was said about the new 
birth in baptism as infants and growing 
up as children of God. The program is be- 
ing sponsored by the Columbia Business 
Men’s Evangelistic Club. 

Two SPECIAL EVENTS were scheduled in 
connection with the meeting of the South 
Carolina Synod in St. Paul’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, Dr. H. A. McCullough pastor emer- 
itus, Feb. 12-14. They were a brotherhood 
banquet and the ordination of Clarence 
Stucke, graduate of the Southern Semi- 
nary, who has accepted a call to the Fair- 
fax Parish. The ordination service was 
held Feb. 12, and the sermon was delivered 
by Dr. Paul M. Kinports, Charleston. On 
Feb. 13, Dr. George W. Miley, president 
of the Synod of Ohio, and official represen- 
tative of the ULCA, was the special 
speaker, 

Four CHAPLAINS are now back in regular 
parish work within the synod. Dr. E. Bryan 
Keisler, on leave from Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newberry, has returned to this 
parish after serving several years as a 
chaplain in the army. The Rev. Raymond 
D. Wood, for the past several years a 
chaplain in the armed forces, accepted a 
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| service was led by two sons, 
| Paul G. McCullough, Walterboro, and the 
| Rev. Henry A. McCullough, Jr., 
Greetings were brought from Newberry 


_ president. 


call Jan. 1 as pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Charleston. He succeeds the Rev. 
ClarencegK. Derrick. 

Tue Rev, Joun Vircit Lone, who served 
parishes in this synod before entering serv- 
ice as a chaplain, has returned to accept a 
call to the Faith Church, West Columbia, 
and Christ Church, Denny Terrace. These 
churches recently were formed into a new 
parish. The Rev. James Lee Shealy, navy 
chaplain, who was pastor in this synod, 

‘accepted a call to the Gilbert parish, and 
assumed his new duties Jan. 20. 

THE Rev. J. L. Drarts has accepted the 
call of the Union parish, Leesville, and be- 
gan work in this field in January. He had 
been pastor of the Gilbert parish for a 
number of years. 

THE Rev. Lutuer H. Jerrcoat began nis 
work as pastor of Mt. Horeb Church, 
Chapin, in: January. after serving as pastor 
of Trinity Church, Elloree, for five years. 
This is the first time Mt. Horeb has had a 
full-time pastor. Previously it was in a 
parish with St. John’s and Bethlehem 
churches, which two congregations now 
form a parish and expect to have a pastor 
on the field in the near future. 

CuuRcH anniversaries have been in the 


_ forefront in this synod for the past several 


months. On Dec. 30, Dr. H. A. McCullough, 


_ pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, 


celebrated the 50th anniversary of his or- 
dination, and the completion of 34 years 
as pastor of the church. He retired from 


| active service Jan. 1, and was made pastor 
| emeritus. At the morning worship he spoke 


on “My 50 Years in the Ministry.” The 
the Rev. 


Columbia. 


College by Dr. James C. Kinard, pres- 
ident; Southern Seminary, by Dr. John L. 


Yost, president; and the Synod of South 


Carolina, by the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, 
A wriiten greeting was read 


from Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the 
_ULCA and former pastor of St. Paul’s. A 


congregational social was held Dec. 28, 
“honoring Pastor and Mrs. McCullough, at 
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which a generous check was presented. 

St. Davin’s Cuurcu, West Columbia, cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of its organ- 
ization Dec. 30. The Rev. L. O. Dasher was 
in charge of the services. Two sons of the 
congregation delivered sermons. They are 
the Rev. Daniel M. Shull of White Rock 
and the Rev. Frank L. Roof of Greenville, 
Tenn. 

CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, Columbia, 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of its or- 
ganization on Jan. 6. President Kinard 
and the Rev. George E. Meetze, pastor, 
spoke. 

THE Rev. F. W. Branor of Charleston is 
director for Lutheran World Action in the 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-Re- MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,111. New York 16,N.Y. 
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YOURS 
FREE 


Picture-Story 
of 


LUTHERAN 
HOUR GIRDLES 
THE GLOBE 


Reprinted by 
popular demand 


30,000 IN THREE MONTHS 


Complete reprint of Picture Story of the Lu- 
theran Hour already a blessing to thousands. 
Unusual because it tells the secrets behind the 
success of Dr. Walter Maier and the Lutheran 
Hour broadcast. Illustrated by pictures and art- 
work showing the Lutheran Hour at work in 
Africa, South America, China, Islands of the 
Sea, Alaska, etc. All yours FREE with an intro- 
ductory subscription to the WAY magazine. 


TWO REASONS WHY 
WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


1—It is a sample of the type of picture story 
which The WAY magazine prints each month. 
Each issue has more than 24 pages of pictures 
which show you what’s happening in Protestant 
thought and action. Its news coverage, digested 
articles, pictures and inspirational articles all 
report for you the march of the church around 
the world. 

2—It tells you the secret behind the success 
of the Lutheran Hour. Each month there are 
more than 30 articles and features slanted to 
help you find success and happiness. 


FOUR MAGAZINES IN ONE 
100 PAGES — 4 COLORS 


_Chock full of reading of world-wide church 
significance. An article a day at less than 4c a 
week. Actually, only $2.00 per year. As an in- 
troductory offer to new subscribers we will 
send you the free booklet on “The Lutheran 
Hour Girdles the Globe.” Simply sign the 
coupon below and send your $2 now and the 
FREE booklet is yours. 


The Way Magazine 
Dept. TL2 

330 So. Wells Street 
Chicago 6, Tl. 

Please send me imme- 
diately my Free copy of 
Picture - Story of Lu- 
theran Hour with 1-yr. 
subscription to The 
WAY Magazine. 

TL] I enclose $2.00. 
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synod. Information has already gone out 
from his office suggesting quotas for con- 
gregations. * 

SILVERSTREET CuHuRCcH, Silverstreet, was 
rededicated, and the new Sunday school 
rooms dedicated at special services held in 
December. The Rev. P. D. Risinger, pas- 
tor, was in charge of the services. Pres- 
ident Kinard participated also. The total 
cost, approximately $2,500, was met in 
full by the time of dedication. 

St. James Cuurcu, Sumter, the Rev. 
Vernon F. Frazier pastor, honored mem- 
bers received during the year with a spe- 
cial fellowship dinner. President Kinard, 
a former pastor of the church, attended 
and spoke to the group. 

EBENEZER BROTHERHOOD, Columbia, re- 
cently honored returning service men of. 
the congregation at a special dinner. Dr. 
Charles E. Fritz is pastor. 

Tue Rev. J. B» Harman, Newberry, was 
honored recently at a special dinner given) 
by the Newberry Lutheran Ministers’ As-_ 
sociation. Pastor Harman resigned from) 
Kendall parish, Newberry, and from the 
active pastorate Dec. 31. He has served the: 
synod in several parishes during the 50. 
years since his ordination. 


DECEASED 


William M. Habey 


The Rev. William Morris Habey, 86, who: 
retired in 1933 after 40 years in the min-) 
istry, died Jan. 29, at his home in New 
Corydon, Ind. He had been in ill health 
for several years. 

He was born in St. Joseph County, Mich., 
received his higher education at Witten-) 
berg College, graduating in 1890, and was: 
ordained in 1893 following graduation from) 
Hamma Divinity School. 

His last pastorate was in the New Cory-; 
don-State Line parish where he served: 
from 1923-33. Previously he had been a 
pastor in Bryan, Ohio, and the Spencer-. 
ville-St. Joe parish, Indiana. In 1911 he 
became superintendent of the Oesterlen 


The Lutheran 


Children’s Home, Springfield, Ohio, and 
served that institution 12 years. 

Surviving are his widow, and a sister, FEBRUARY 
Mrs. Charles Huff of White Pigeon, Mich. 26-28. North Carolina Synod. Augsburg 
He was buried Feb. 2 at Vestula, Ind. Church, Winston-Salem 
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"THE LAST SUPPER” 


Fut CoLtor Prints From KopACHROME REPRODUCTIONS OF 


THE ORIGINAL TAPESTRY 


© 1945 Chapel Arts Press 


This is the Original Tapestry that was woven by the thirteen nuns in the 
convent in Milan, Italy, more than four hundred years ago from Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s famous painting. Seven and a half years were required to 
complete the task. The loveliness and perfection of workmanship testify 
to the skill and devotion of these consecrated hearts and hands. 


‘These are the only genuine prints of the ORIGINAL TAPESTRY in full 
colors—a rare and priceless work. 


You will cherish and treasure this beautiful picture of this ancient and 
sacred handiwork for its rare and lasting beauty and inspiration. 


Prices postpaid and insured in the United States: 


E Mor 95912" frame, each 2. oe ih ness $1.00 
| For 18 x 24 frame, each ................. 3.50 


(Frame not included) 


Send draft, money order or check to 


; CHAPEL ARTS PRESS— 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
é 
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im CONCLUSION ........ 


ANSWERING THE MAIL takes a lot of an 
editor’s time. I’m usually about 50 let- 
ters behind. Regardless of the time 
they take, the incoming letters are an 
editor’s great pleasure. It seems that 
only kindly people write to editors. A 
few sour documents arrive now and 
then, but not many. 

I was considerably surprised after 
the little piece about strikes was on 
this page Jan. 30. Many letters came, 
some from unexpected places. There 
was one lone condemnation. All the 
others were favorable. 

We print some of the letters which 
eriticize statements which appear in 
this paper. Those which commend our 
statements, 99 out of 100, we file away 
for a gloomy day when we may need 
comfort. But the letters which describe 
problems or ask questions are the most 
interesting. Shall a certain woman 
leave her unfaithful husband? Shall a 
certain young man enter the Lutheran 
ministry? And what shall we tell the 
very sincere woman who has heard the 
disturbing statement that Jesus was not 
born on Dec. 25? 

Is there some sort of conspiracy in 
this world which seeks to delude ed- 
itors into thinking their papers are fine, 
and lead them into the loss of all their 
powers of criticism? I suspect some- 
thing like that, for there are even peo- 
ple who write in to say they are en- 
thusiastic readers of “In Conclusion.” 
They read Tue Lurueran like the He- 
brew Bible, they say, beginning at the 
back. For such exceedingly kind read- 
ers, an editor must set aside a special 
day of thanksgiving. 

It is the editor’s privilege, of course, 
to tell his readers about one of his staff 
50 


INTRODUCING THE SCHMIDT FAMILY 


contributors, Prof. John Schmidt. B 
Dr. Schmidt has a charming wife ar 
two attractive daughters, so we tal 
the opportunity to present them tc 
They live in Columbia, S. C., for L 
Schmidt is on the faculty of the Sout! 
ern Theological Seminary. He was bo 
in the Netherlands, and baptized in t 
famous Lutheran church in Rotterda 
(Dr. Schmidt was born, if you mu 
know, in 1905.) Coming to America, 
lived in Michigan and Iowa, and in d 
time studied at Wittenberg Colle; 
Hamma Divinity School, and the U1 
versity of Leipzig. He was a pastor 
Detroit and Blacksburg, Va., before g 
ing to Southern Seminary. He f 
written three books, innumerable < 
ticles, and—as everyone is aware-— 
doing the “Know the Bible” section 
THe LUTHERAN. 


Elion Kuff 
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FOR A BRIGHT TOMORROW 


BUY LIFE INSURANCE TODAY 


Security and comfort don’t just happen .. . they’re the 
result of careful, long range planning. Build for a bright, 
secure tomorrow on a foundation of Lutheran Brother- 
hood Life Insurance. Provide protection for your family 
... arrange for a regular income for your later years... 
and face the future with confidence. Lutheran Brother- 
hood has a plan to fit your needs and your means. Talk to 
your friendly Lutheran Brotherhood representative soon. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 Second Avenue So. Herman L. Ekern, President Minneapolis, Minn. 


anew LENTEN book and booklet 


_.. to help Christians SPEAK and THINK 
the meaning of the LENTEN MESSAGE 


Lent assumes a personal, vital meaning in each of these two 
new publications ... the one written primarily for the pastor’s 
study ... the other prepared for daily devotional meditation in 
every Christian home. Order your copies now. 


Lenten Writing for Today’s Needs 


DIVINE INVASION 


by Paul Z. Strodach 


Pastors will find DIVINE INVASION helpful 
in stimulating and inspiring their thinking for 
Lenten sermon preparation. Eighteen Lutheran 
pulpiteers have contributed sound evangelical 
writing in terms of today’s preaching problems. 


CLOTH BOUND $ a order now 


Devotional Reading—Every Day in Lent 


BEING CHRISTIAN 


by J. Henry Harms 


Timely, realistic messages—48 in all—requir- 
ing only a moment’s reading time. Every Chris- 
tian home should have a copy. Includes Scripture 
reading, text, message and sentence prayer. 


order your 2, a hundred, 
copies now postpaid 


The UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago 11, III. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S.C. 
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